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passing. 
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O dear, what can the matter be .. 


Herself . rose 


Hopkins, A. 


A melancholy song 


If ‘tis your wish 


» C. 


To an Isle in the water th 

Egypt's might is tumbled down . . 
Merikanto, O. 

A fairy story by the fire ” 
UNISON AND PART SONGS 
Arensky, A. 

Cradle Song (Unison) 





Songs for all to Sing at Home, School 
and Concert 
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2,6 | Arensky, A. 
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To Spring, Chorus (Unison) 
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The Darkening Green, Chorus (Two Part) 
2/6 | Melartin, E. 
Moonland (T.T.B.B.) 
Tchaikovsky, P. 
4d. | Legend “ Christ in His garden” (S.A.T.B.) 
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music so far untouched, and also present in systematic fashion important material 
hitherto only dealt with piecemeal. The aim of its comprehensive programme is to 
represent in authoritative form the development of music in Great Britain from the 
Middle Ages to the early nineteenth century, and its editorial methods have been 
carefully planned to serve both scholar and performer. The scheme is initiated on the 
occasion of the Festival of Britain, 1951, and the first volumes will be issued this year. 
A parallel series of related musicological studies will be published, and selections from 
the volumes will later be available separately, and also on records. 

In the press: 

I The Mulliner Book. An anthology of 120 keyboard pieces, made by a mid- 

sixteenth century organist. Edited by Denis Stevens. 

II’ Cupid and Death, by Matthew Locke and Christopher Gibbons. Complete 

musical and literary text of this famous masque, first performed in 1653. Edited 

by Edward J. Dent. 
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the complete English Virginal School. Edited by Stephen D. Tuttle. 
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e A GOODLY HERITAGE e 


Twelve Songs of the Countryside for Women’s 
Voices, (S.S.A.) String Orchestra, and Piano- 
forte. Words from the English Poets. 
(Duration 30 minutes) 

To be performed at a Festival of Britain 
Concert by the combined Women’s Choirs 
of Surrey. 
Vocal Score 5/- 


e FANTASIA ON THE e 
ALLELUIA HYMN 
An ideal work for amateur orchestras, based 
on the old Easter tune ‘ Lasst uns erfreuen’. 
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Full Score : a 7 
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Extra Parts . each 
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THE FIRST 70 SCORES 
in the Magnificent New Series of 


RICORDI CLASSICAL 
MINIATURE SCORES 


The special features of this series 
include : 

@ SCRUPULOUS REVISION—resulting 
in the elimination of many errors and 
inaccuracies which have persisted in 
earlier editions. 


@ FINE APPEARANCE—each score has 
been newly engraved. The paper is of 
excellent quality and the printing of | 
exceptional clarity. 


@ MODERATE PRICES—the majority 
of the string quartets by Beethoven and 
other masters cost 2/- each only. 


@ Other examples include: 
BACH 
Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 2, 3, 6 
2/6 each 
Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 1, 4, 5 
3/- each 
BEETHOVEN 
Coriolanus and Egmont Overtures 2/6 each 


Leonora No. 3 Overture 3/- | 
MOZART 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 2/- 
Nozze di Figaro Overture 2/- 
WAGNER 

Siegfried Idyll 2/6 


Tristan, Prelude and Isolde’s Liebestod 2/6 


@ INSPECTION OF THESE SCORES WILL CON- 
VINCE YOU THAT THEY REPRESENT A 
FRESH PINNACLE IN PUBLISHING ACHIEVE- 
MENT—please ask your Music Dealer 
to let you see them, or call at the Oxford 
Circus showrooms of: 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
(LONDON) LTD. 


271 Regent Street, London, W.1 
Publishers of fine music since 1808 
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THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
Announcing an 


EXHIBITION OF 


OXFORD MUSIC 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 


AND AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS 


to be held at the new Music Department premises at 


44 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 


From 1 May to 30 June 1951 inclusive 


Monday till Friday, 12 noon—7 p.m. 


The full range of Oxford Music—Scores, Chamber Works, Piano 
Music, Choral Works, Songs, and School Music by British contemporary 
and classical composers—will be available for inspection (and for purchase 
if desired). Everyone interested in music, and especially visitors from 


overseas, is invited to browse at leisure. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








44 Conduit Street, London, W.1 



































ALFRED LENGNICK & COMPANY 


are pleased to announce the inclusion in their 


| ORCHESTRAL HIRE LIBRARY 


of the following works by 


WILLIAM ALWYN 


| FESTIVAL MARCH. (8 minutes) 


Commissioned by the Arts Council for the Festival of 
Britain, 1951. First performance to be given in the Royal 
Festival Hall. Min. Sc. in preparation. Arrangements for 
Brass Band and Military Band and Piano Edition in prepara- 
tion by CHAPPELL & CO., LTD. 


| SYMPHONY. (45 minutes) 


First performed at the Cheltenham Festival, 1950, by Sir 
John Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra. Min. Sc. to be 
published later. 


| CONCERTO GROSSO No. 1 in B flat. (10 minutes) 


For Solo Flute, Oboe, Trumpet, Violin, 2 Horns, Percussion 
and Strings. Many performances have followed the first in 
1943 under Clarence Raybould, including one in New York, 
three years later, by Anthony Collins. 


OBOE CONCERTO. = (18 minutes) 


| For Solo Oboe, Harp and Strings. Played by Alec Whitaker 
(with the B.B.C. and Hallé Orchestras) and by Evelyn 
| Rothwell (at a Promenade Concert in 1949). Min. Sc. in 
| preparation. Piano and Oboe edition also in preparation. 


} The scores of the above are available for perusal on request 


_ ALFRED LENGNICK & CO. LTD. 
14 BERNERS STREET LONDON, W.r 
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MUSICIANS AT JAMES II’s CORONATION 


By Eric HALFPENNY 


Musica and other historians have frequently been indebted to 
Sandford’s *‘ History of the Coronation of James II’ (1687), which 
is invaluable both as a minute factual account and for the excellence 
of the engravings with which it is decorated. Many of these have 
been reproduced at one time or another and for various reasons, but 
there remains one aspect of them which has never been treated and 
which it is the purpose of this study to consider. 

The “ Proceeding” from Westminster Hall to the Abbey is 
represented by a large panorama extending over several pages, 
drawn by Nicholas Yeates and engraved by John Cummins A 
study of these drawings makes it clear that all the principal figures 
are portraits, among more obvious ones being, for instance, Samuel 
Pepys, Baron of the Cinque Ports, and the author of the book, 
Francis Sandford, Lancaster Herald. Since the latter gives the 
name and position of everybody who took part in this solemn 
pageant, the identification of the drawings is a simple matter, or 
would be but for one fact, which is that the artist has economized 
space by representing all the larger groups of similar people, as it 
were, by a token force. At these moments in the procession, too, a 
drab uniformity is apt to descend on baronesses and choirmen alike, 
so that we cannot, if we would, attempt to distinguish “‘ Henry 
Purcel ”’ among the eight Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, out of a 
possible thirty-two, which were all the artist could muster. 

There were, however, others present, who, because of their 
momentary prominence in the occasion and also, perhaps, their 
early appearance on the scene when the artist’s vision was fresh, 
fared rather better than Mr. Purcell'. Among these are several of 
the shadowy band of rank-and-file instrumentalists of the royal 
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establishment who otherwise exist for us merely as so many names in 
Lafontaine’s ‘The King’s Musick’. The opportunity to pin 
likenesses to these names, which exists nowhere else, will be welcomed 
by all who have browsed and pondered over that enigmatic volume. 

Apart from the question of the identity of various players, these 
careful drawings merit consideration for several significant details, 
here revealed, of the instruments of the time and the manner of play- 
ing them. In what follows an attempt has been made to collate 
these matters and to infuse them with at least a conjectural reality. 
Anyone making this attempt is bound to be heavily indebted to 
Lafontaine, which, although badly indexed and difficult to use 
intelligently, remains the principal reference book on this subject. 
To avoid too many footnotes, all dates derived from that work are 
unreferenced, since they are easily verified by anyone who cares to 
look for them there. 

1. THe Drums anp Fire?.—This group heads the whole pro- 
cession after the preliminary flower-women and beadles. The 
names of the players, according to Sandford, are: Clement Newth 
(fife); Jacob Langley, John Skyrme, Devorax Clothier, Tertullian 
Lewis (drums); Mr. John Mawgridge (drum-major). 

Newth entered King Charles’s service without fee in 1667 and 
was appointed in 1672. He also became Fife to the City of London 
in 1674, where his brother Adrian shortly joined him as Drum- 
Major. For these services they received a small retaining fee of £1 
annually and as much again in lieu of livery. Newth’s autograph 
signature for the receipt of one of these payments is shown in Plate 
Ila. He died in 1690, and was succeeded in the King’s service by 
John Ashbury, better known as a maker of woodwind instruments. 
The City does not appear to have replaced him. 

Lewis entered the King’s service at the Restoration and died in 
1699. Devereux Clothier arrived two years after Lewis, deserted 
along with Bounty, the trumpeter, from Prince Rupert’s service in 
1664, but was still drumming for the King at the end of the century. 
The other two were comparative youngsters about whom little is 
known beyond the dates of their entrance, Skyrme in 1683 and 
Langley in 1675. Mawgridge, the Drum- Major, held that office 
since 1660 and died in 1688, when the post went to another John 
Mawgridge, presumably his son. There are occasional hints of 
chicanery during his career and more than once the drummers had 
to complain about his withholding of their livery allowances. The 
picture shows a stiff, heavy, dull-looking man, on whom the drummers 
appear to be casting timid glances over their shoulders. 

The large seventeenth-century-pattern side-drums are well 
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portrayed. They are indeed carried at the player’s side with the 
batter head at a steep angle. This affects the hand positions and 
the stick technique, which is stiffer looking and must have produced 
a more “ open” roll than was later possible. By the middle of the 
next century the drums had been reduced in size, were carried 
farther forward on the thigh, and the supinate left-hand position 
had been introduced which opened up the possibilities of really 
“tight” rolling. An interesting point is that the four drummers 
appear to be doing two separate things; the first and third have 
their right hands raised in the conventional flourish often shown in 
such drawings, while the second and fourth play with both sticks 
down on the head. Whether this actually occurred at the same 
moment is difficult to tell, and whether it represents two different 
rhythmic patterns is even more a matter of conjecture. All we are 
told is that the drums “ beat a march”. Perhaps it was the cele- 


brated ** . . . March of this our English Nation, so famous in all the 
Honorable atchievements and glorious Warrs of this our King- 
dome . . .” which had been laid down, in rhythm-syllable formula, 


by a decree of King Charles. 

The figure of Newth has all the neatness of the typical flautist 
(Plate Ila). His instrument is clearly shown as a large, keyless, one- 
piece cylindrical ‘* Zwerchpfeiff” very like Virdung’s drawing. The 
embouchure is well down from the top of the head, and the bore is 
very narrow. Its length makes it an alto-tenor in D, approximately 
the same size as the modern concert flute. This raises the question 
of how an instrument of this size came to possess the carrying power 
which enabled it to contend with four large side-drums in the open 
air. The contemporary 1-keyed transverse flute, with the same 
pitch-length, would certainly have been unequal to the task on 
account of its soft round tone. Yet a single fife seems to have been 
the standard accompaniment of the drums at this period. 

The answer seems to be that the fife, although the same length 
as the flute, used only octave, twelfth and higher harmonics, because 
of its ultra-narrow cylinder bore, the fundamental scale being either 
unobtainable or useless because out of tune with the harmonic 
scale. Written information about verbally-transmitted traditions 
such as those which occur in military music is very difficult to find; 
but a fingering chart of the fife published towards the end of the 
eighteenth century by Joseph Gehot in his ‘ Complete Instructions 
for every Musical Instrument’ bears out the existence prior to that 
time of a fife in D which did not use its fundamental octave. The 
scale begins on the first overblown D and is carried upwards an 
octave and a seventh to C, well above the range of the normal 
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1-keyed flute. The scale is noted an octave below actual pitch. 
Several of the higher sounds have recognizable flute fingerings and 
clearly belong to the “ third octave ” of the instrument, though in 
some cases they will not work on the 1-keyed flute. The chart 
cannot have been meant for the small keyless or 1-keyed cone-bore 
flute which even at that date had supplanted the original, true fife, 
and is still the instrument to which we give that name. Gehot’s 
compilation is no doubt based on earlier published sources (for 
example, the oboe scale is taken from Cahusac’s * New and Complete 
Instructions ’) and it is possible that the fife scale belongs to the early 
eighteenth century. At all events, Newth’s long fife must have 
been the kind of instrument for which it was written, and it can be 
seen that such an instrument would have considerable telling power, 
rather like the tabor-pipe and for similar reasons’. 

2. THe TRUMPETS AND KETTLEDRUMS.—This group followed 
immediately behind the drums and fife, and the positions of the 
players are given thus by Sandford: Henrick Davent, Michael 
Maer, Peter Mounset, Hugh Fisher, Jervais Walker, Mathias 
Shore, William Bull, Benedict Ragways (trumpets); Robert 
Mawgridge (kettledrums); Daniel le Favour, John Stephenson, 
Richard March, John Senior, William Shore, Simon Pearson, 
Thomas Barwell, William Bounty (trumpets); Gervase Price, Esq. 
(Sergeant Trumpeter). 

Of the sixteen trumpeters two were veterans who had served 
under Sergeant Price since the Restoration, five were completely 
new to royal service, while the remainder had entered at various 
times during the previous fifteen years or so. The veterans were 
Hugh Fitchert and Benigne le Ragois (Fisher and Ragways), two 
Dutchmen who had received their appointments under Charles 
II on the same day as Price, and who died in 1686 and 1687 respec- 
tively. After these, the most seasoned players were William Bounty 
(appointed 1661, d. 1688) who disgraced himself by deserting from 
overseas service under Prince Rupert in 1664, but was one of those 
chosen to take part in ‘ Calisto’ ten years later; and John Senior, 
who had been trumpeter to the 3rd Troop of Guards before the 
coronation (d. ¢.1695.) 

The newcomers were Davant, Moussett, Lefevre, Walker and 
William Shore, all of whom outlived the seventeenth century. A 
note concerning Walker in the Lord Chamberlain’s records reads: 
** This was Sergeant Price’s man, which he permitted to be sworn 
into the void place, making the number sixteen ’’—which leaves the 
reader in doubt whether he was an apprentice only grudgingly 
admitted to be competent, or merely a manservant who had been 
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given a trumpet to hold. Most probably, however, he was Sergeant 
Price’s pupil, and godchild, as the Christian name suggests; perhaps 
the son of Joseph Walker who had died in 1682 and whose place had 
been taken by Mathias Shore. The most notable of these younger 
players was William Shore junior‘, who rose to the rank of Sergeant 
Trumpeter in 1700 and who died in 1707. 

The remaining players in order of seniority were: Barwell 
(entered 1677, surrendered to Gotfrid Ernst in 1700), Pearson 
(entered 1678, d. unknown), Bull’ (trumpeter extraordinary, 2.¢. 
unpaid, 1676, ordinary, 1678, surrendered to Joseph Williams, 
1700), Mathias Shore (entered 1682, Sergeant Trumpeter 1687, d. 
1699), Meire (entered 1683, d. unknown), and Stevenson (entered 
1684, d. unknown). 

The disposal of these various players in the Proceeding was no 
matter of chance. The most experienced trumpeters played in the 
offside position, to the right of each rank of four, while four of the 
new men occupied the opposite positions on the nearside. The 
inside files, too, were each ranged in order of seniority from their 
respective “ principals’, except that in the front rank Moussett, 
a newcomer, was placed above Meire, with two years’ service. In 
music, as elsewhere, seniority is no sure indication of competence, 
but it is fairly obvious that players in the offside file were there 
because they knew exactly what to do and could look after the 
players in their own rank. 

Unfortunately Yeates did not show all the trumpeters; but the 
eight figures which represent them are so carefully drawn in all 
details that it is not unreasonable to believe that they are actual 
portraits. Their identification is another matter. 

The players walk, hatless, holding their instruments in their 
right hands, below the bosses, while so far as can be judged their 
hats are clasped in their left hands behind the banners. The fine 
plate of the Inthronization shows the trumpeters blowing fanfares 
from the west gallery in the Abbey, still with their hats in their free 
hands. 

The instruments shown are played “ natural ”’, t.e. uncrooked, 
and therefore in Eb, according to Talbot*, whose information came 
direct from William Bull. This has remained the standard tonality 
for field and fanfare trumpets, although the pitch has risen by about 
a tone. 

Silver trumpets were used,’ having large ornamented bosses 
which are clearly shown. This implies that the instruments were 
soldered up solid, without the free bell-and-mouth-yards, or tubes, 
separated by a wood block and corded, as on contemporary German 
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instruments*. The bells are more funnel-shaped than the modern 
“exponential” bell. This is consistently shown in other plates, 
such as the Inthronization and the Challenge of the King’s Cham- 
pion. The banners are strung from the upper yards and not, as is 
more usual, from the lower. The garnish of the bell shows a wide 
internal overlap. 

The eight carefully-drawn trumpeters do not all hold their 
instruments at the same angle and, at first sight, the effect appears 
slovenly and casual (Plate 1). Closer examination shows, however, 
that two consistent levels are being used, one with the bell horizon- 
tal, the other with it depressed. In each case the position is uniform 
in its kind between individual players. At this moment, so we are 
told, the trumpeters played, not Points of War, but “several 
Levets ”’ or recreational calls, and it seems almost certain that these 
were in two or more parts. The probability is, therefore, that these 
two positions represent differences of embouchure or lip-setting— 
the “‘clarino” position with most of the mouthpiece rim on the 
lower lip, and the “ principale” with the lips more nearly central 
on the rim, the bell being lifted for the first and lowered slightly for 
the second. If this is so it may be conjectured that the first group 
(Plate Ia) shows the venerable Hugh Fitchert, bell uplifted, playing 
the top line, and, dare we suggest, blasting a little, while his three 
comparatively inexperienced companions play the lower, the youth- 
ful and slightly apprehensive Davant being nearest the viewer. By 
similar deduction the second group (Plate Ib) might well be the 
rearmost rank with three senior trumpeters in it, one of whom, 
Pearson, plays the second part, leaving the upper to young William 
Shore who walks on the nearside and already shows a promise of style 
and poise which the artist has somehow caught. The nearest figure 
is more likely to represent Shore than any of the other new players. 

Whatever doubts there may be about the identity of the teumpet 
groups, the kettledrummer and Sergeant Trumpeter must be 
reckoned convincing portraits. The former, Robert Mawgridge, 
was appointed to the side-drums in 1665, after three years’ probation, 
and graduated to the kettledrums on the death of Vanbright in 1682. 
The picture shows a tall, rather striking-looking man in a well- 
dressed wig, who wields the long, thick small-headed sticks with all 
the graces of his imposing task. Something of the individualist, who 
could cross his kinsman, the Drum Major, on a question of livery, 
and who once used “ scandalous words” to Mr. Bull, appears in 
his mien. His drums, which had been new on his appointment 
three years before, are borne on the back of a man whose humble 
part in the proceedings is surely no sinecure. 
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Behind the trumpets and drums walks Gervase Price “ Esquire .”’ 
Sergeant of all trumpeters, drummers and fifes in England and other 
dominions of his Majesty, hat in hand, the silver chain about his 
neck, and on his shoulder the same mace which, together with his 
trumpet, had to be demanded of his executors after his death in 
1687. His stocky figure and stern face suggests a tough disciplin- 
arian, but he was well enough liked by King Charles, who presented 
him with a gilt trumpet and a silver hunting horn, each of ** forty 
ounces or thereabouts’. (The second of these gifts seems to have 
been an immediate reaction to a suggestion for posting eleven of 
the trumpeters to the Guards, thereby relieving the royal exchequer 
of their salaries.) 

3. Tue Kino’s Music.—-The most interesting and curious group 
of all is that which marches between the choirmen of Westminster 
and the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. Three of the King’s 
Music play wind instruments, obviously to keep the choir in pitch 
during the singing in procession of Dr. Child’s anthem, ‘‘ O Lord, 
grant the King a long life”. The players walk abreast, with 
Theophilus Fittz on the offside, Edmund Flower on the near, and 
Henry Gregory in the middle (Plate IIb). There is an odd dis- 
crepancy between the official account and what the artist drew, 
which concerns the instruments carried by these three players. 
Officially, there were to have been ‘* Two Sackbuts and a double 
Courtoll”’, and the same legend appears over the engraving. In 
fact, as pointed out by Lyndesay G. Langwill*, the group consists of 
a cornett and “ two large trumpets”’. The official text must first 
of all be disposed of. It is unlikely that any of the King’s musicians 
would have suggested so lugubrious a combination, even if we do not 
take ** double courtoll ” too literally as meaning “* double bassoon ”’. 
The prefix *‘ double” was loosely used at this period to denote 
anything more than usually complex, and could well be taken in 
the present instance to mean the new jointed French bassoon as 
opposed to the one-piece curtall. (There are constant references to 
** double ’’ sackbuts in the Lord Chamberlain’s records, but no one 
in his senses will suppose that, even if such things existed in Restora- 
tion England, contra- or even quint-bass trombones could have been 
employed in such quantity by the Wind Music.) Moreover, we are 
told by Talbot" that the French bassoon began to replace the sackbut 
as a bass to the Waits or shawms towards the end of Charles II’s 
reign, so that their use together is in any case unlikely. 

The cornett-sackbut group is, however, what we should expect 
to see at this period, supporting voices, and it is at least obvious 
that something of the sort is shown in the drawing. Dr. Nicholas 
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Staggins no doubt supplied the right particulars, but a point of 
musical terminology would be so insignificant among more pressing 
matters that somebody who knew no better could easily make the 
clerical blunder which Sandford perpetuated, to our confusion. 
The foregoing may explain the presence of the cornett and the 
absence of the double courtall, whatever that signified. But it does 
not help at all in dealing with the other two instruments. 

If we grant the acuteness of Yeates’s observation, which in all 
other respects seems reliable, these instruments are decidedly not 
sackbuts; and although they are trumpet-shaped and have trumpet 
bosses, they differ from the true trumpet both in size and in the 
elongated bell and mouth-yards, which overhang the body of the 
instrument to a marked degree. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no member of the wind music 
would have been allowed to carry and play the orthodox ceremonial 
trumpet on such an occasion. It is also quite clear that the idea of 
using two instruments of fixed harmonic length to support the lower 
vocal parts is absurd. The remaining hypothesis is that these two 
instruments were low-pitched slide or “ flat” trumpets, used for the 
occasion on account of their greater portability. We know from 
Talbot that slide-trumpets (with a trombone-type slide at the upper 
end, as opposed to the extending mouthpipe postulated by Galpin 
and Sachs) were known in England ten years later", and we know 
of a small quantity of music which calls for them. From their size, 
the two trumpets shown may be judged to be built—not crooked—in 
8 ft. C, and this is reasonable enough if, as seems possible, these 
instruments were always intended for consort use’. Talbot’s 
sketchy description does not quite conform (‘‘ its size with the yards 
shutt the same with common Trumpet ”’,) but he gives it a three- 
octave chromatic scale from tenor C, and it is a moot point whether 
transposing notation was used for the trumpets at this time. 

If these are indeed slide-trumpets, then the long mouthpipes and 
the players’ method of holding the instruments support that view. 
The mouthpipe allows clearance for the slide as it is extended. The 
player holds the instrument, above the boss, in the right hand while 
the left grasps the lower yard from below at about the middle. 
According to Talbot, the upper arm of the slide worked inside the 
bell-yard and reached as far as the boss, and the lower arm slid 
over the lower yard and extended to the bottom curve of the tube. 
The upper tube was thus cylindrical as far as the boss and this 
would explain the long bell, which did not start to expand till that 
point. A slide with both male and female arms could not have a 
stay like the trombone slide, hence the position of the left hand. 
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Above all, both players have the lower yard canted to the left, and 
indeed Fittz holds his instrument flat, i.e. with all the tubing in the 
horizontal plane; which has always been the position for the slide- 
trumpet, and is perhaps a slightly more convincing reason for calling 
it the “ flat” trumpet than its ability to play minor triads. 

Confirmation of the fact that these two instruments—the cornett 
and the slide-trumpet—were actually present comes from a detail 
in Sherwin’s magnificent engraving of the Coronation ceremony 
itself. The ‘* Instrumental Musick ” can be seen in their “‘ Gallery 
on the North Side . . . in the Arch next to the Pulpit”. Promi- 
nent among them is one of these large trumpets with its bell over- 
hanging the tapestry screen, and the player’s left hand still in the 
same position on the lower yard. In the background Gregory still 
plays his cornett. 

It remains to say something of the players—the only three out 
of thirty-six members of the King’s Music present on this occasion 
of whom we have anything approaching a portrait. What informa- 
tion there is again tends to confirm that the artist drew the 
instruments he actually saw in their hands. 

Theophilus Fittz first appears in London records as far back as 
1650, when he was appointed one of the City Waits on the recom- 
mendation of Robert Strong, who had himself been a member of the 
King’s Music on the “ double” sackbut and violin before the 
Commonwealth. Fittz joined the establishment of the returning 
king ten years later, when he seems to have qualified for three 
places, ‘‘ double’ sackbut, flute and violin. Although appearing 
regularly with the Wind Music he must also have been a competent 
violinist and was at one time a member of the “ select band” of 
twelve formed by Banister for the king’s private entertainment. 
Though kept busy at Court, this versatile musician retained his 
position with the City Waits to the end of his long life, only rarely 
failing to attend in person each quarter to sign for his salary. His 
autograph signature is shown in Plate IIb. He died in 1708. It can 
have been no mean feat of diplomacy to maintain a foothold in both 
camps throughout the interminable litigation pursued by the 
Corporation of Music (the king’s musicians) against all others 
practising the art in London, among them the Worshipful Company 
itself. King v. the City was a very famous case and in no way confined 
to music. Indeed, the City of London was only represented at this 
coronation by “ His Majesties special Grace and Favour . . . by reason 
the Liberties of the City did then remain Seized in the King’s hands 
by judgement of Quo Warranto in the Court of King’s Bench ”’. 

Edmund Flower, a native of Corsham in Wiltshire, was Fittz’s 
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equal in versatility and all-round musicianship. Like Fittz, his 
name is associated with three instruments, the violin, the orbo and 
(again) “ double” sackbut. Like Fittz, too, he was constantly in 
demand as a violinist, probably a tenor violin. He was not at first 
a wind-player, but played among the four-and-twenty violins for 
about ten years from 1666—the date Grabu became Master—before 
being admitted to the Wind Music on the death of Howes, a cornett- 
ist. Not until 1678 is his name connected with the sackbut. His 
rather monotonous recurrence in all the lists of Court musicians 
until the end of the century is enlivened by only one incident—a 
breach-of-promise case in 1684. 

There is ample evidence that Henry Gregory was an expert 
cornett player. He was first called to Court in 1662 to act as unpaid 
assistant to his father, William Gregory, who had charge of the train- 
ing of two apprentices maintained by the Wind Music, who were 
to be bred up to music and, in particular, to be instructed on “* Lez 
Flutes et Cornetts”. The institution appears to have originated in 
1626 under Charles I, with Andrea Lanier as first instructor. On 
his father’s death in 1663 Gregory “‘ came in with fee ” and for a time 
shared his responsibilities with two other players. By 1674 both these 
had died, leaving him in sole charge of the two boys. 

Gregory’s method of holding and blowing the curved treble 
cornett is very clearly shown in the drawing. The instrument is 
held, not in front, but to the side of the player, with the bell curving 
upwards and the mouthpiece placed near the right-hand corner 
of the mouth where the lips are thinner’. Such an embouchure 
must have been difficult to acquire. It must in any case have been 
a “soft”? embouchure, unlike the hard set of the trumpeter’s lip. 
The fact that the cornett is specifically mentioned in the training 
of the two boys shows that, even in that casual age, proper study 
was considered essential for this instrument. 

The Coronation seems to mark Gregory’s last appearance in the 
King’s Music and the abolition of the apprentices of the old Wind 
Music. The new influences which had been at work since the middle 
of the century in France were making steady headway here, and the 
retention of Paisible and the engagement of La Riche, both players 
of the French hautboy, in the establishment of the new king was only 
a sign of the times. Nicholas Staggins’s music for the Coronation 
feast was scored in the new style for trumpets, hautboys and strings; 
a style which he himself had helped to establish in this country, if 
we may judge by the orchestra used in ‘ Calisto’ eleven years 
before'*. It is worth remembering that Purcell did not start writing 
trumpet and oboe parts in his works until 1690. 
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The three players whose lives have been sketched above may 
thus reasonably be linked with the instruments they carry in Yeates’s 
drawings. They were all experienced men, and the two sackbuttists 
would have had no trouble in handling what, after all, were but 
versions of that instrument. The evidence for slide-trumpets at this 
period in England would be of little moment but for the recent 
discovery of the Talbot manuscript. Their existence, once con- 
firmed, sheds a new light on Sandford, and it is to be hoped that 
future textbooks will adopt the evidence of this dated drawing for 
the earliest appearance of the English slide-trumpet. 


‘Tt is not suggested that Yeates was a lightning artist who did 
everything on the spot. Most of these figures were probably posed 
subsequently. But the quality, exactness and vivacity of his work far 
exceed that found in similar publications, such as the coronation pro- 
cessions of Charles II, of William and Mary, and the funeral of General 
Monk. Sandford’s book is far superior to any of these, and his team of 
artists set a standard of book-illustration which, for its time, is surely 
without parallel. 


*-It has unfortunately not been found possible to reproduce all the 
figures to which reference is made, for want of space. The writer has 
reluctantly suppressed all percussion players, the Drum Major and the 
Sgt. Trumpeter. It was thought better to show a few drawings full 
size, which has not hitherto been done, so that their admirable detail may 
be appreciated. 


*-—An excellent close view of such an instrument, dating from the 
same period, appears in a print by Lucas Vorstermann, recently re- 
produced by Leonard Hyman in his Catalogue No. 50. 


*_Hadow’s genealogy of the Shore family in ‘Grove’ makes little 
sense with the information given in Lafontaine. Apart from an elder 
William Shore, admitted in 1679 and erroneously described as Sergeant 
Trumpeter four years later, the three well-known members of the family, 
Matthew, William (‘‘ junior ’’) and John all entered the king’s service 
within six years of each other. Matthew, said to have been the father of 
the other two, died in 1700, his place as Sergeant Trumpeter being taken 
by William, who died in 1707, when the place went to John, who died in 
1752. While it is possible for a man to survive his father by only seven 
years and to predecease his brother by forty-five, it is unusual. Lafontaine’s 
John was in the king’s service only for three years from 1688 to 1691, 
about the same time, in fact, that a John Shaw was instrument maker to 
the king and carried out repairs to stringed instruments (1688-92). 
Trumpeter John’s absence thereafter may only mean that he was drafted 
to a regiment. If so, he can hardly be the John Shore who from 1694 
onwards appears among the twenty-four violins, unless we allow that 
he “‘ remustered ” in that capacity, which does not sound like the act of a 
seventeenth century trumpeter. (It was during the five years 1690-95 that 
Purcell wrote all his famous trumpet parts.) This must have been the 
John Shore whom Talbot knew. Baines (see Note 6, loc. cit., p. 10) 
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quotes a letter to him from the latter, apparently never sent but mention- 
ing “. . . your Lute, Cornet and Fife . . . your Mandole and one of 
your Mouthpieces with a crook.” Talbot also received a scale of the 
trumpet from a “ Mr. Shore”, but that may have been either of the 
others, who, as The Sergeant Trumpeter and his successor, must have 
been the leading authorities on the instrument. John’s “ mouthpiece 
with a crook” may have had nothing to do with trumpets. In any case 
a polyglot member of the king’s music would hardly be likely to qualify 
for the post of Sergeant Trumpeter. Another generation of the Shores 
must be represented by this later John, but until somebody re-examines 
the actual records, the relationship between the various members of the 
family must remain somewhat obscure. 


’-—William Bull became famous as a maker of brass instruments and 
his first recorded commission of this kind in the royal service was to rebuild 
two silver trumpets for Barwell and Pearson in 1686, (but see below, 
Note 8.). A trumpet by Bull is preserved in the London Museum, and 
a French horn (1699) in the Carse Coll., Horniman Museum. 


*-_A, C. Baines, ‘James Talbot’s Manuscript. 1. Wind Instru- 
ments ’, Galpin Soc. Jour. 1. 1948, p. 20. 


7-Bull had no high opinion of silver trumpets, and said as much 
to Talbot. (See Baines, loc. cit.) 


*-This more modern method of construction with a fixed boss was 
used by Bull. (Baines, loc. cit.). No bosses are shown on the trumpets in 
Holler’s engravings for Ogilby’s ‘ Entertainment of Charles II’, (1662), 
nor is there one on Augustine Dudley’s trumpet (1651) in London 
Museum, which however, is also rigidly soldered. On the other hand, 
the trumpet by Bull in the same museum has a large boss and funnel bell 
comparable with those illustrated by Yeates. Both these instruments, 
which are in perfect playing order, are in the Eb of the period, i.e. about 
D, modern pitch. Notwithstanding the lack of confirmatory evidence, 
it is quite probable that the instruments used at James II’s coronation 
were made by Bull. 


*-—L. G. Langwill: ‘ The Bassoon and Double Bassoon ’, (Hinrich- 
sen, 1948). 

10-_Baines, loc. cit. p. 19. 

41-__Baines, loc. cit. p. 21. 


2-__Such a pitch of course rules out the use of either instrument to 
support the vocal bass line. They could only have been used for middle 
parts. (Their tube-length would have been comparable with the tenor 
sackbut.) The function of the group must have been purely auxiliary, 
and, with Purcell and Gostling among the vocal basses, instrumental 
bolstering would surely have been supererogatory in that department. 





18-__Sherwin’s Coronation drawing, referred to in the text, shows the 
distant Gregory with his cornett in the same position. 


4-—See: E. Halfpenny, ‘ The English Debut of the French Haut- 
boy ’, ‘ M.M.R.,’ July 1949. 
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Joun, best interpreter of dreams, have pity 

on all bewildered men who hear the roar 
heaven’s orchestra sustains, while yet once more 
noon comes like midnight to the eternal city; 
Jerusalem with music overflows her 

opening throats. Her sun is in eclipse, 

hid by his ringing shield the winged composer 
numbers her choirs in his apocalypse, 

jostling the jangling tendrils of the Gorgon 
over her face, till with that overtone 

her choirs become enchanted to the stone 
nakedness of the turrets of an organ, 

jewelled and tall, whose battlements show clear 
on distant mountain-tops, about the humming 
house of fame, like John’s prophetic ear 

now heavy with the word, a second coming. 
Sound the reviving trumpet on her walls: 

even the monumental towers must bloom 
because a wealth of scarlet blossom dapples 
another holy breast: it flowers and falls. 
Sound the rejoicing organ in her chapels, 
trumpet the Spring through every quiet room; 
indeed, I can behold the very towers 

abound with carven nectarines and apples, 

no failing in the promise of the flowers. 

So many belfries nod their brazen petals, 
echoing like a mighty honey-hive 

because the laggard summer leaps alive 

and laughs through every wound with which he bled; 
such perfume fills the trembling sanctuaries; 
that brass might be alloy of rarest metals, 
incense might drop from the forbidden trees, 
(and of those mines, of those Arabian trees, 
none dug nor planted, save by an arrow’s head). 
So here I find your artificial land 

extend to the horizon, and upon her 
blossoming cities will forever stand, 

August’s secure dominion is unbounded. 
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Somewhere in all that richness let me see: 

the particular victim I desire to honour: 

in him the very seasons are confounded 

and love is reconciled with charity. 

Nymphs, huntresses by whom he is surrounded, 
shower kisses on his body till his soul 

emerges in another cry of praise! 

before those scarlet petals form and fall 

about his ankles in his hastening winter. 
Shower your transfixing kisses on his mouth 

till soul and spirit blossom in a kiss, 

in an enduring August for the painter! 

another August comes out of the south, 

never another martyrdom like this. 

Singing, he feels the aches of joy and sorrow 
end as the same intensity of living. 

Before his enemies the martyr lies 

and smiles at them, because he shall tomorrow 
sing like an arrow through the rarest skies. 

This quiet man lies bleeding and forgiving 

in the white passion of his composition, 

and knowing that in memory he shall prize 
nothing but this obedience and this vision. 
Spring in the throat, Spring on the scarlet lips 
exhausts his generous blood with winds and weathers, 
breaks on his arteries, tall with tides of ships, 
and every limb tufted with eagle’s feathers. 
Scattering blossoms and fountains from the mud, 
the flesh in human death and degradation 

is given the living root of our salvation, 

and every flowering mouth makes proclamation: 
** No sacrifice nor cleansing, save with blood ”’. 
Suppose the arrows of primeval love 

entering the breast of every musician, 

being impelled with this divine precision 

and winged with feathers of the baptismal dove: 
That moon could tell, we all must lie alone 
suppose love rising in the crimson flood, 

the saint’s obedience and the prophet’s vision: 
In his exultant breast the stream is making 

a carol for this baptism of blood. 

Now in his heart the fountain’s crest is breaking; 
sound, the fountain of praises, lifts his soul, 
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entering a sea of song where every river 

breaks from its narrow throat. The archer takes 

another arrow from his jewelled quiver, 

seeing where that enormous water breaks. 

The archer aims again, but his devotion 

is carried on the careless waves that roll 

another wave into an empty shell, 

newest of all the martyrs of the ocean. 

Shafted with purifying fire, exciting 

every musician’s heart, love pierced the strong 

breastplate, the marble breast, within them lighting 

a pyre. What is this pentecostal tongue 

streaming out of his throat to heaven? This is 

the faithful soul expanding like a song 

into the silent darknesses of death, 

and recognizing our transfixing kisses 

no more than the inspiring of a breath. 

Strong pinions of the eagle bear him up 

even to the final sphere of heaven, shining 

bright with the archer’s jewelled body, bright 

and musical with choirs of the reclining 

saints, to whom he bears his honeyed cup, 

to whom he bears the incendiary arrow 

in splendour through the silent wastes of night. 

And there his course is straight, his course is narrow, 

narrow as was his martyrdom’s singing flight. 
WiLuiaM Bev 


Reprinted by permission from ‘ Mountains beneath the Horizon,’ by William Bell. 
London, Faber, 1950). 








ASPECTS OF STRAVINSKY 


By HERBERT MuRRILL 


THE appearance of a new little ‘Introduction to the Music of 
Stravinsky’ from Rollo H. Myers’s authoritative pen (London, 
Dennis Dobson) gives us an excuse, if any be needed, to re-open 
some questions posed by Stravinsky’s music. This close-packed 
volume, which contains a surprising amount of information in its 
sixty pages, continues a series in which Bach, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn and Brahms, together with Bizet, Gounod and Elgar, have been 
discussed. These are “accepted” composers, and perhaps the 
implication subtly presented by Mr. Myers and his publisher is that 
Stravinsky, too, is now to be numbered among the accepted. 
The fact that the ‘ Sacre du Printemps ’ was used some years ago in 
a popular cartoon film may also indicate that Stravinsky is now to be 
regarded as one of our musical household gods. Yet professional 
critical opinion does not strongly support this view, and our concert 
programmes give no concrete evidence that the composer has 
‘ arrived” in this sense. Public performances in this country of any 
major works written since the ‘ Sacre’ have been extremely rare, 
and only the three early ballets, all written before 1913, appear to 
have achieved a relatively secure place in the repertory. 

It is to Rollo Myers’s credit that he has devoted care and space 
to the examination of Stravinsky’s later works, and that he has 
found elements in all the major productions worthy of his readers’ 
attention. Within the very strait limits of his book he cannot do 
much more than isolate such elements and examine them briefly. 
Indeed, his book is not without certain inconsistencies. ‘ Dumbarton 
Oaks ’—perhaps confused with the later Concerto in D, for strings— 
is on one page described as “‘ Concerto for string orchestra ” and on 
another is correctly given as a work for chamber orchestra of 
strings and wind. There are two spellings of “‘ Koussevitzky ” within 
four pages. More regrettably, having correctly shown Stravinsky 
as a “‘ non-expressive ’’ composer, the author attacks those would-be 
moderns who “ imagine that the best way to show their modernity 
is to write ugly music, whether they have anything to express or not ”. 
There is confusion here, for the question of “ anything to express ”” 
is not relevant to the argument. The highest function of music— 
and no one doubts that it can exercise lower functions as well—lies 
in its presentation as sound-in-significant-order. All terms of this 
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definition are important. Music is sound—the twelve-note writers 
sometimes forget this—it is ordered sound (for all conscious creative 
or intellectual effort tends to the perception or the achieving of 
order); and we require that the order of sounds shall appear to have 
significance, or we shall dismiss it as insignificant. Perhaps Mr. 
Myers has been led by indignation into indiscretion, for elsewhere 
he quotes—surely with approval—Stravinsky’s own opinion: 
‘** Music is not thought; its function is merely to introduce order 
into things, and to help us to pass from ‘ an anarchic and individual- 
istic state to a state of order . . . provided with guarantees of 
vitality and permanence’ ”’. 

If I venture to disagree with Mr. Myers, it is because I feel that 
he has raised points that may profitably be discussed. In general 
his book is admirably clear both in thought and in expression. This is 
in very marked contrast to a great deal of critical writing on the sub- 
ject of Stravinsky’s music. Of this criticism, a good deal has been 
stupidly shortsighted and a good deal more has been woefully 
obscure. The composer has suffered much from his friends, who 
too often have plunged deeply into dark psychological byways or 
sought to justify his music in polysyllabics. Neither his music itself 
nor the discussions that arise from it need be so monstrously tangled, 
and Mr. Myers does not fall into such error. His argument is clear 
and his writing lucid. 

Nevertheless I think he is wrong to discover arrogance in 
Stravinsky’s statement: “I am following a path that is certainly 
the right one. Of this there can be no discussion or criticism ”’. 
We surely desire and expect a composer to be certain of himself and 
of the direction in which his work is moving. Bach betrays no 
indecision; and if there is any in the later quartets of Beethoven, it 
is certainly not the most musically interesting or valuable element 
of the composition. If any doubts remain, compare this statement 
of Stravinsky with the final words of his ‘ Chronicle’: “‘ I can know 
only what the truth is for me today. That is what I am called upon 
to serve, and I serve it in all lucidity”. There is, in this creed, no 
“ superb arrogance”. On the contrary, there is very great humility. 
The composer declares that he is called to serve (the words have almost 
a mystical ring), and the truth that he serves is not even claimed to 
be a universal or major truth. It is the truth as he sees it, today. 
With a clearer vision, or a more mature technique, he might—in 
artistic integrity—be compelled to write differently. Finally, he 
must announce in sound his perceived truth “in all lucidity ”’. 
I do not know a quieter, more humble declaration of artistic duty; 
and its most lucid musical fulfilment is to be experienced in the 
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instrumental fugue that comes before the entry of the voices in the 
second movement of the ‘ Psalm Symphony ’, in the closing pages 
of that great work (quoted by Mr. Myers), and in the final 
** Alleluia ”’. 

It will be seen that Mr. Myers’s book provides starting-points for 
many interesting lines of thought. Stravinsky’s attitude, for instance, 
to the music of the past is examined in some detail. Rightly so; for 
neoclassicism, as this composer practises it, is no empty manner or 
latest mode. I have shown elsewhere that the classical element in 
Stravinsky’s music is to be discerned in works written earlier than 
‘ Pulcinella ’, though it was here that the method was first used with 
complete assurance and mastery throughout. But a writer who is 
concerned merely with le dernier cri does not maintain a consistent 
style and method for upwards of thirty years, as Stravinsky has done. 
I fancy that Mr. Myers makes too much of the “ extraordinary 
diversity of style’ to be discerned in Stravinsky’s works. It is true 
that the composer approaches each new work as a fresh tonal and 
formal problem; he does not do the same job twice. But what is 
really remarkable is the consistency of style displayed in his music 
of the past three decades. It has occasionally leaned upon Bach in 
its counterpoint, the Italian operatic school in its melodic figuration ; 
it has once acknowledged its indebtedness to Tchaikovsky’s Muse; 
but not a bar could have come from a hand other than Stravinsky’s. 

I believe—and indeed the composer himself has asserted—that 
the roots of Stravinsky’s classical style strike far deeper than we 
might suspect if we were unduly pre-occupied with its surface 
clichés. It is profitable to study his latest scores, for there we shall 
find the neoclassic method employed with mastery and ever- 
increasing economy. ‘The tonal austerity of the Symphonies of 
1940 and 1945, of the Concerto for Strings, or ‘ Orpheus’ and the 
Mass, is such that every sound employed is invested with significance 
to a degree not to be experienced in any music save, perhaps, that 
of Webern. Devoid of any inessential sounds whatever, these works 
may stand as the clearest manifestations of neoclassicism so far 
achieved, and astonishing parallels are to be drawn between them 
and the music of past ages. It is no longer a case of “* back to Bach ”’; 
it seems rather to consist of a re-statement of certain fundamentals 
that lie at the very roots of modern Western musical composition. 

Consider the Mass, written in 1948. In the music of the Gloria 
and the Sanctus Ansermet—who conducted its first performance at 
La Scala, Milan—discerns a Byzantine strain, and in the Agnus Dei he 
finds ‘‘ a texture of subtle harmonies which shows the boldest of our 
composers going back to the archaic sources of our art’. As a whole 
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he finds it ‘a work of faith, of submission; and the humility and 
stripping bare of all that is external allow the most authentic 
fervour to reveal itself”. (Note again the word “ humility ”’.) For 
my own part I discern the most amazing correspondence between 
parts of Stravinsky’s Mass and some examples of the Ars Nova of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century. With greater research more exact 
parallels could possibly be found; but the similarity of the mode of 
thought in examples A and B is already sufficiently striking. 
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The first example is part of a duet from the Sanctus of Stravin- 
sky’s Mass; the second is taken from a Gloria by Matheus de 
Perusio (c. 1420), here transcribed by Guillaume de Van. No less 
striking is the comparison of a phrase from Stravinsky’s Gloria 
with the immediately preceding part of the text in Perusio’s setting 
(examples C and D). 
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If, as I submit, we find in these examples Stravinsky to be 
patently thinking and working in musical terms similar to those used 
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in the very earliest settings of the Ordinary of the Mass, very great 
force is given to his contention that “in order to understand the 
music of the past the student should begin by making himself 
familiar with the music of his own times”. (I quote again from 
Mr. Myers’s book.) The argument is that “ only those who are 
really ‘ alive’ can discover what is really vital in those who are 
supposed to be ‘dead’’’. On this basis, instead of attempting to 
evaluate Stravinsky’s music against a background of Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms, we should consider these masters against the 
background of our present-day music. To many of us the idea will 
appear as paradoxical as the assertion that Nature strives to imitate 
Art. 

Yet I think the argument is soundenough. Indeed, we commonly 
put it into practice in the performance of music of the past. A great 
deal of music by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and others 
would be intolerable to our ears if we reproduced it accurately as the 
composer imagined it. We never do. In order to raise what are, 
for us, the low tensions of its harmonic, dynamic and rhythmic 
climax-points to a level at which they shall again sound taut and 
fresh, we take a quicker pace for the allegro, we increase the for, we 
enlarge the orchestra, and we use new solo instruments of greaicr 
range and power than the earlier composers knew. 

It is fair to say that, to some degree, we are re-educating our 
ears. We do sometimes play music of the past with lower-tension 
pianofortes, or harpsichords, in place of the concert grand; with 
viols for violins and with recorders for flutes. Yet the process can 
only go so far: I doubt if it will ever be complete. Questions of the 
lower pitch, the flatter bridge, the shorter bow and the slower 
speed are rarely raised and are unlikely to be solved with universal 
agreement. ; 

Now, if this be true of the performance of older music, it is surely 
true of the appreciation of the same repertory. It is against the back- 
ground of present-day music that the products of past centuries must 
be viewed, and not the reverse. We cannot in any event accurately 
imagine what the music of past centuries sounded like at its first 
performance, since every performance we have ever heard has, in 
greater or lesser degree, been falsified. 

The background of present-day music is, however, of no formal 
pattern or single hue. We may say that two major poles are to be 
recognized : Stravinsky, the classicist, and Schoenberg, the roman- 
tic. No two composers could be more absolutely opposed in their 
views of music and in the technics they have devised for the organi- 
zation of sound, and there is scarcely a composer to be found who 
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has not been influenced to some degree by one or other of these 
great figures. Of the two, only Schoenberg could be called “ revolu- 
tionary ’’, for his perfected technique implies a complete break with 
traditional methods of tonal organization, retaining the tempered 
scale and some formal canonic devices as its sole link with the music 
of the past. Stravinsky, on the other hand, is firmly rooted in tradi- 
tional method, as we have seen. His telescoping of tonic and domi- 
nant harmonies, for instance, is valid purely because we recognize 
the traditional implications of the separate harmonies, and can 
realize that Beethoven’s use of the same device had equal force and 
validity. Stravinsky’s major-minor chords in the ‘ Sacre’ and the 
Mass are (in Sir George Dyson’s phrase) ‘‘ condensations”’ of 
Schubert’s beautiful alternations. We may properly perceive in 
Stravinsky’s music, with all its innovations and evolutions, a modern 
flowering of traditional thought and practice. 

It is his inspired and personal use of traditional devices that gives 
Stravinsky’s music its individuality and invests it with much of its 
importance. Having felt the impact of such devices in his work, one 
can no longer merely accept, ritually, the same methods in the music 
of the past. My own experience has been that the new life breathed 
into these devices by Stravinsky invests them with a significance 
that is by no means lost when they are encountered—sometimes in a 
simpler form—in the music of past ages. That is one of the reasons 
why Stravinsky seems to me such an important figure. I welcome 
Mr. Myers’s book and I hope it will reach the reader for whom it is 
intendéd. But I also hope that the reader may be afforded more 
numerous occasions for first-hand acquaintance with Stravinsky’s 
music than he has had in the past. 


The Stravinsky extracts are reproduced by permission of Boosey and Hawkes, Ltd. 








E. J. MOERAN: 1894-1950 
By Str ARNOLD Bax 


Ir must have been in the summer of 1919 that I was invited to an 
evening party somewhere in Kensington or Chelsea—I forget which. 

These localities always seemed to me—a North Londoner at the 
time—so remote and foreign that whenever I emerged from the 
Underground at High Street or Sloane Square I half-expected to 
hear the aboriginals speaking an alien tongue. 

Before starting out that evening I had become involved in a 
futile and miserable quarrel with an old friend, and as I reached the 
doors of the house where the party was to be given my mind was not 
a little disintegrated and I felt in no mood to entertain or to be 
entertained. However, only a few minutes after my arrival I found 
myself conversing appreciatively with as charming and as good- 
looking a young officer as one could hope to meet. 

This was my first encounter with Jack Moeran and the beginning 
of a close friendship which was to continue unbroken until the 
tragic day when his body was found in the Kenmare river. (It may 
be mentioned that this is not, strictly speaking, a river at all, but a 
long arm of the sea. ) 

At the time of our earliest acquaintance he was about to be 
demobilized after serving in the army all through the war and, in 
the course of it, suffering a head wound to the after-effects of which 
may perhaps be attributed a certain instability in his character 
later on. 

He told me that he was a pupil of John Ireland, whom he always 
declared to be a most painstaking and conscientious teacher. 
Ireland himself reciprocated Moeran’s respect and thought very 
highly of the latter’s gifts as a composer. He had every right to be 
proud of his pupil. 

One of the first of Jack’s works to be played and published was 
the Sonata for Violin and Piano given at a recital by Désiré Defauw 
and Harriet Cohen. It was rehearsed one evening before a small 
audience in Harriet’s music-room in Wyndham Place, and amongst 
those present was Arnold Bennett, a true and sensitive music-lover, 
though he had, I think, no technical knowledge of the art. There 
came a moment in the rehearsal when Moeran rose and diffidently 
interrupted the players in order to suggest some slight alteration in 
the nuance of their interpretation. Hearing strange sounds beside 
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me I turned to Bennett and found him in the throes of his curious 
stammer, his head thrown back, eyes closed, and one hand sawing 
the air gently to assist articulation. Then shrilly: “‘ He-e-e-e’s 
m-making ”’ (pause—and with a rush) “a noise like a composer! ” 

Jack, in those earlier days, was a steady and prolific worker. 
Later his composition became intermittent, though when he did 
get down to it he filled the pages of his scores with astonishing 
rapidity and ease. He was one of the last of the true romantics. 
All his work from first to last is characterized by a deep love of 
nature. 

Certainly he was often derivative, and from time to time Delius, 
Vaughan Williams and Sibelius all held sway over his medium of 
expression. He wrote so fluently that he probably did not realize his 
occasional indebtedness to his predecessors. I well remember his 
perturbation when I pointed out to him that a passage in his 
symphony bore a remarkable resemblance to the famous whirlwind 
in ‘ Tapiola’. But he had his own distinctive musical personality 
as well, witness the unworldly Western-Irish lights that seemed to 
glimmer down upon the pages of that same symphony, the second 
movement of the violin concerto, the piano piece * The Lake Island ’; 
and witness too the delicately distilled suggestions of native folk- 
idiom heard in these works. 

Moeran’s life may be said to have been divided into two clearly 
cut parts. During his first thirty or so years he was an Englishman 
and a diligent collector of East Anglian folk-tunes, whilst for the 
remainder of his days he was almost exclusively Irish. 

It was, I would say, about twenty years ago that his conscious- 
ness of his Celtic heredity was suddenly aroused. His father (“a 
very nice old man’”’, according to his son) originally came from 
Cork. (By the way, the Irish nearly always pronounce the name 
Moeran as Morawn, with the accent on the second syllable. This 
is probably correct, for in Munster Gaelic the stress usually falls on 
the end of a word and “‘a”’ is heard as “‘aw’’. But the composer, and 
his family, called themselves Moran, as does Lord Moran, I believe.) 

Kenmare, where Jack made his Kerry home, is in reality little 
more than a village picturesquely grouped about the shores of the 
so-called river, (the name Kenmare means Head of the Sea), with 
the mountains rearing their austere peaks at the back of the main 
street. (An English visitor once fantastically confided to us that it 
reminded him of Innsbruck.) Moeran took an almost proprietary 
interest in the effect the Kerry scenery made upon the stranger. It 
was amusing to watch the eagerness of his face as we motored a 
newcomer up the Kenmare-Killarney road to Windy Gap, where 
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the three lakes and the McGillycuddy Reeks burst into astounding 
view in a single breathless instant. 

Jack’s predilection for the Irish (or rather Kerry) scene must have 
been wholly instinctive and emotional. He knew nothing of Irish 
history, nothing of the heroic legends, nothing of the Celtic literary 
renaissance. He took no interest in the language revival. Very 
wisely he refused to take part in any discussion of Irish politics, even 
if he was ever more than dimly aware that such matters for violent 
debate existed. 

He was not in any sense well-read and was, in fact, like Mozart, 
an almost perfect example of the pure musician. Like Mozart too, 
he was greatly addicted to billiards. But he knew and loved the 
Kerry people and understood unerringly how to get on with them. 
His friendly and unpretentiously straightforward manner was 
precisely the same whether he was in the company of a brewery 
peer, an hotel boots, a priest, an out-at-elbows tramp, or even a 
drink-sodden and bellicose tinker at Puck Fair in Killorglin. 

The people of Kenmare adored him. One of them remarked to 
me: “‘ If there was ever a move to elect a mayor of this town Jack 
Moeran would be everyone’s first choice”. His popularity was 
immense, even, it must be admitted, sometimes to the point of 
embarrassment. 

I recall an occasion when he and I were in the billiards-room of 
the Lansdown Arms and just about to start a game. Into the bar, 
which was next door and the only passage known to us to the main 
part of the hotel, there was a sudden irruption of some dozen of 
Moeran’s town friends, all of them in a state of artificial exuberance 
and all of them anxious, I knew, to force liquid hospitality upon my 
companion if he could be found. It was only 11 in the morning and 
neither he nor I was in convivial mood. 

We heard a voice cry, ““ Where is Jack Moeran?”’ and glanced 
apprehensively at one another before searching desperately for a 
means of escape. By great good fortune we discovered behind a 
screen a narrow Staircase that we had never before noticed. Silently 
we put away our cues, darted up the stairs and, after much furtive 
scuffling through box-rooms and attics, found our way to the front 
door of the hotel and comparative security. 

Everyone who knew Jack liked him, for he could have had no 
enemy. Kenmare must have been mourning him, and if the 
ancient keen were still to be heard in Kerry, as it was when I was 
young, it would surely have been wailed over the dead body of the 
village’s old friend. 

His was a simple soul, and a lovable one. Ave atque vale ! 








THOMAS WOOD: 1892-1950 


By Nevitt CoGHILL 


Tue more I think about Thomas Wood the more I feel certain that 
nothing said about him should be high-flown. What is robust and 
simple and whole-hearted is best, and nearest to him. Forthright 
and full of fun, he had an unstudied vivacity of conversation that 
sprang from warm good nature and honest enjoyment. He talked 
up to nobody, he talked down to nobody, he was on the level. He 
never set up to be a talker, he never sought to be the centre of a 
circle; but wherever he came there seemed to be a group round 
him, much as people gravitate towards a fire on a cold day. His 
talk was always objective; he seldom launched into theory, paradox, 
wit or repartee. More often it was some apposite reminiscence or 
character-revealing anecdote from his personal experience, some- 
thing that had happened to him in a remote English village, or in 
Australia, or in the Albert Hall. His way of telling a story had the 
vigorous thrift of one of his own tunes, and the hero of it was always 
someone else, never himself. 

He had the unusual gift of writing exactly as he talked. One has 
only to open his friendly book ‘ True Thomas ’ to feel the welcome 
of his artless, natural verve; and those who knew him cannot read 
those pages without inwardly hearing the changeable pitch of his 
light baritone as they reach the cream of the jest, and the high 
hee-hee-hee of happy laughter when, seemingly by accident, a 
telling phrase wells up to round it off. True Thomas he was indeed; 
I find a scene in his account of his time at Oxford which is exactly 
like what used to occur at tea-time on Sunday afternoons in the 
lodgings of the Rector of Exeter College and the days of Dr. Farnell; 
it is also exactly like Tom’s own conversation: 

. the long drawing-room full of young men handing one 
another cakes: Mrs. Farnell, bless her, rilling over—as she alone 
can—with airy irrelevances that most cleverly contrived to make 
you feel more important than you knew you were, and the Rector 
boiling the kettle. 

‘Our opinion of the Flood, of course, must be determined by 
our willingness or unwillingness to accept the Babylonian account— 
polytheistic . . .’ He went on, talking gently, inexorably talking, 
and holding the kettle on the slant; till hypotheses of one Flood 


were cut short at a word and all hands got down on the carpet to 
mop up the realities of another. . 
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I have begun by speaking of Tom’s conversation because in 
general that is a thing that is most remembered about a man by 
those who knew him, and first lost; for they must follow him into 
the dust. In his case it was one of the warming things about him. 
In appearance he was ever much the same, a shortish thickset 
modest-looking man, somewhat heavy in colour and with thinning 
brownish hair, latterly turning to grey. He wore thick glasses, for 
his eyesight was very poor, and a blue suit that had fought a losing 
battle with his vigorous personality. He overcame or seemed to 
overcome his defect of eyesight by a series of energetic miracles. As 
he sat at the piano, reading a new score, he would half rise from his 
seat and peer into the music not two inches away from his eyes, 
following the line with his whole head from left to right or, if it was a 
full orchestral score, up and down in swift diagonal progressions. 
All the while the deft hands were playing what these travelling eyes 
saw; there was no reading ahead, he played the notes as he came to 
them, often (in the case of a new work) with unconscious, jolly 
interjections: “I say, that’s rather good . . . oughtn’t it to be a 
B flat? . . . ah, here’s the tune, off we go !”’ 

I have seen him infect a roomful of musical philistines with his 
enthusiasm for the beauty of some folk-tune or shanty. It is typical 
that the world owes its large love of ‘ Waltzing Matilda ’ to Thomas 
Wood. He always delighted in whatever was local, simple and 
characteristic, a Yorkshire idiom, an Irish brogue, an English 
place-name, the village choir, the Home Guard. 

But for all these rich simplicities and enthusiasms he was a 
learned musical craftsman, a scholar and a technician in music. 
He prided himself, and rightly, on a secure knowledge of the skills 
of composition, “ the dodges and tricks ’’ as I have heard him call 
them with affectionate disrespect. As for big tunes he loved them, 
but he did not try to make them; he waited for them to come and 
when they came he was as pleased as a child who has been given an 
unexpected birthday present. Down it went into one of his 
meticulously kept note-books (of which there must be many a bound 
volume, for he was careful to file everything), from which he later 
would construct his works. Down went the tune and down went 
the bass. ‘‘ Stanford used to say to me ”’, said Tom, “ if you’ve got 
your tune and got your bass, you’ve got what matters, me bhoy! ” 

How difficult it is to record the quintessence of a man, however 
well one knew him! One sees him in the mind’s eye, round and real, 
but, put on paper, there seems to be nothing but a few abstract 
phrases and an anecdote or two. Tom Wood was a musician, a man 
of the sea, a son of Exeter Coilege, Oxford, and the lover of his 
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acquaintance. His friendships were many and, as far as I could 
observe, of a frank, uncomplicated, objective kind, extended 
equally to all whether learned or simple, high or low. Speculative 
introspection and the subtle entanglements of feeling that in some 
natures make friendship a devious complex in which irrational 
elements play a strong part never seemed to trouble him. His 
affections were candid, simple and solid; they were generous 
and plain, like his music; for Tom was all of a piece. 

He rejoiced to enter into the traditions of his chosen loves. 
When he was elected an Honorary Fellow of Exeter College he 
wrote to me: ‘“‘ Nothing I have ever known has given me such 
peculiar pleasure’. It was Parry’s college, too, and the gown Tom 
wore as a Doctor of Music had been Parry’s before it was his. 

So, too, with the traditions of the sea that surge through his 
music; not so much, I think, of the element itself, its currents, 
tempests and doldrums, its depths and terrors, but of the sea from 
above, the sea from the deck of a happy ship, the sea of a hearty 
sailor, the sea as a natural setting for the courage and good humour 
of humanity. He took things and people as he found them, and left 
them as they found him, cheerful, lively, in good heart. All this 
was bound up with or woven into his patriotism, for no one was 
ever more English and a musician. Hogarth said to Walpole that 
the English had never been great painters, they were not mad 
enough. Tom would never have allowed the claim that he was a 
great musician, but he would have rightly allowed himself sane and 
something of a musician, Stanford’s heir. 

In the eighteenth century, before the word “ genius”? became 
debased by romantic criticism into an idolatry-word, it would have 
been freely claimed for Tom that he had genius. Dr. Johnson 
defines it as “‘ a man endowed with superiour faculties *’; that indeed 
is no lie of Tom Wood. 
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THE MUSIC AND TONE-SYSTEMS OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 


By MATTHEW SHIRLAW 

THE perennial interest in ancient Greek music and tone-systems is 
in part occasioned by the fact that they are those of ancient Greece. 
They must surely reveal some traces at least of those transcendent 
qualities that mark the literature and sculpture of that extraordi- 
nary race! In part, also, by the fact that in ancient Greek music 
are found the origins of that of the modern world. The names 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian and Mixolydian, as applied to musical 
scales, were used not only by Plato but also by Palestrina. 

While we possess considerable knowledge of the marvellous 
symmetry of the tone-systems, of the modes and hypo-modes from 
which the Greeks evolved their Perfect System, ancient Greek music 
nevertheless presents to us certain problems concerning which the 
most careful scrutiny of extant Greek documents does not appear 
to provide any adequate solution, or even to furnish much 
information. 

For example, what exactly was the relationship between the 
Greek system of modes and the system of keys ? How is it that the 
modes follow the same tonal order as the keys, but in the reverse 
direction ? Did the modes give their names to the keys, or the keys 
to the modes ? What were the ancient Harmoniai? Were they, as 
is frequently assumed, identical with the later modes? If so, why 
do Plato and Aristotle both state that the Lydian and Mixolydian 
Harmoniai were higher in pitch than the Dorian and Phrygian, 
when, as is well known, the Dorian and Phrygian modes were 
higher in pitch than the Lydian and Mixolydian—a confusing 
statement that has been the cause of considerable scepticism as to 
the use by the Greeks of an independent system of modes? How 
did the untransposed two-octave scale of the Perfect System become 
the Hypolydian key, while the Dorian key, beginning a semitone 
higher on Bp, and also the Dorian mode, at the octave f-f’ (a semi- 
tone higher than e-—e’), had five flats for their key-signatures ? 
What relationship, if any, existed between a hypo-key and its con- 
comitant key, as for example, between the Hypolydian and Lydian 
keys? The relationship between a mode and its hypo-mode, 
ranging a fifth lower, is fairly obvious, in that the Mese of the mode 
determines at the same time its hypo-mode, the octave division of the 
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latter (as a*-e*-a’) being the inversion of that of the former 
(e*-a*-e’). But what tonal significance attaches to the fact that the 
hypo-key ranges a fourth lower than its. concomitant key and not, 
like the hypo-mode, a fifth lower? And how account for the 
strange fact that the keys bore ethnical names, seeing that all were 
but transpositions of one and the same scale and differed only in 
pitch, some to the extent of only a semitone ? 

It is known that the Greeks used scales, as the Lydian, Phrygian, 
Aeolian and others, which they had received from neighbouring or 
Asiatic peoples. What were these scales originally, or when 
borrowed by the Greeks ? What was their nature and structure ? 
We do not know, nor does it appear likely that we shall ever know. 
They may have been, and very probably were, entirely or in large 
part inharmonic, not excluding minute intervals such as various 
kinds of ‘‘ quarter-tones ”’, beloved of Asiatic peoples. If, however, 
it is unlikely that we shall ever know the exact nature of the scales 
used by the Greeks in the earliest period of their musical history, we 
may at least discover to a considerable extent what they were not. 
And the knowledge thus gained will have a positive rather than a 
negative value. 

The ancient scales cannot be identified with the keys, as these 
are found in the Greek key-system. It is wholly incredible that each 
and all of them, including the Asiatic scales, consisted, as do the keys, 
of one and the same scale, viz., that of the Perfect System. Nor can 
they be identified with the modes. Both Plato and Aristotle state 
that the Lydian and Mixolydian Harmoniai were higher in pitch 
than the Dorian and Phrygian, whereas in the system of modes the 
opposite is the case, i.e., the Dorian and Phrygian modes are higher 
in pitch than the Lydian and Mixolydian. And there are other 
reasons. There is evidence that points to the conclusion that the 
Greek modes, as distinct from the ancient Harmoniai, did not 
receive their distinctive names of Dorian, Phrygian and so on until 
after the time of Plato. Also, it is impossible to imagine that the 
Asiatic scales, the Phrygian and Lydian, together with the Dorian 
and Mixolydian, should originally have been separated in pitch— 
the Phrygian a tone below the Dorian, the Lydian a tone below the 
Phrygian, and the Mixolydian a semitone below the Lydian—in 
such a way that their octave limits should form the diatonic order of 
semitone, tone, tone, as b-c—d-e, which was none other than the 
typical Greek tetra-chord of the diatonic genus, viz. the Dorian. Or 
finally, that the ancient scales were nothing more or less than 
octave sections of the Perfect System; that their original tonal 
structure and relationship to each other permitted of their being 
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assembled in a unified and symmetrical tonal order, such as the 
Perfect System displays. 

Gevaert in ‘La Musique de l’Antiquité’, (Book I, Ch. 2), 
remarks on the absence from Greek art of the straining after 
originality, the passion for novelty, that incite the artist of the 
present day, tendencies which he ascribed to the excessive develop- 
ment of what he calls ‘‘ personality ” in modern society. He then 
proceeds: ‘‘ This absence of individualism explains another 
characteristic of ancient music, viz. its immutability throughout the 
various periods of its history. . . . Even in the period of greatest 
artistic activity, the innovations introduced relate merely to un- 
important details, and are finally accepted only after long hesitation. 
A string added or removed, a new rhythm, a slight nuance of 
intonation—such are the incidents that mark the history of the art.” 

Such being the case, Gevaert apparently considers that he is 
justified in his opinion that the Greek Perfect System dated back to 
remote antiquity; and likewise even the modes, which he identifies 
with the ancient Harmoniai. But is it credible that Greek music 
and tone-systems remained unchanged throughout so many 
centuries ? Even if we admit the comparative absence of “ indi- 
vidualism * and the sober restraint of Greek art, artistic life was still 
present, and life implies change-development. At no period was 
Greek art unaffected by those necessities of testing and adaptation, 
by those laws of gradual development, that we discover in every 
other period of musical history. Without doubt, the ancient scales, 
during the course of centuries, were subjected, even if slowly, to a 
process of modification. 

Of the various stages of this process we have little direct evidence: 
of the earliest stages, none whatever. The statements of Greek 
writers concerning their systems are in large part vague and con- 
fusing—and this is not surprising. We need only consider for a 
moment the explanations that have been advanced from time to 
ume of the origin and nature of our own tone-systems. We are on 
safer ground when we observe the working out, not in one only but 
different periods of musical history, of one or two principles, simple 
and largely inherent in the musical material itself; and chiefly the 
natural phenomena of concord and of the consonances as exhibited 
in harmonic resonance. In early times the consonances were 
unknown. Scales, however, existed in abundance. These were 
necessarily inharmonic. Melody was entirely “‘ free ’’, in the sense 
of its being destitute of those tonal or harmonic relationships to 
which we are accustomed. There was no limit to the formation of 
such scales, for the possibilities are practically unlimited. Even with 
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such material the development of a degree of musical sensibility was 
not impossible. There were available the resources of rhythm, pitch, 
variations either dynamic or of tone-colour, indeed of both. In 
course of time a fine discrimination was exercised in respect of pitch, 
of tonal refinements based on minute differences of pitch: tonal 
‘* shadings ” of various kinds of inharmonic intervals, */4, */8, */4 
tones of various kinds, as well as a great variety of different kinds of 
tone and semitone. 

One may observe how, in the course of musical history, a multi- 
plex order of scales tends to give way to some simpler system of a few 
scales. Such a development is brought about by tonal relationship, 
concord, harmony. While inharmonic scales may exist literally in 
their hundreds, those determined by harmony, concord are 
brought within well-defined limits. It was thus that the Greeks 
made use of the concords of the fifth and fourth. Nevertheless, they 
never entirely lost their love of “‘ free” melody. Their tetrachords 
were harmonic. But within the tetrachord the sounds were “ free ”’, 
might vary indefinitely, were indeed inharmonic. 

Similarly with the ecclesiastical modes, in the great period of 
vocal polyphony. These, although based on the concords of the 
octave, fifth and fourth, included inharmonic intervals, such as the 
thirds and sixths. With the gradual introduction of the natural 
thirds and sixths they began to change their character. The 
harmonic triads, major and minor, became possible. From these 
there developed the harmonic cadences, authentic and plagal, whose 
union ultimately brought about our two key systems, major and 
minor. ‘These superseded the comparatively multiplex order of 
ecclesiastical modes. In the opinion of many, our major and minor 
modes are obsolescent; their place is being taken by a single scale, 
the “‘ twelve note ” system. 

Beyond doubt, the Greek systems of keys, genera and modes, in 
many ways remarkable and not least for their wonderful symmetry, 
marked, not the incipient stages, but the culmination of a long 
period of musical development. It is certain that these systems were 
not in existence during the earliest period of Greek musical activity, 
and that therefore the processes of development were of the nature 
of a gradual transformation of the ancient scales in a quite definite 
direction, viz. towards the three genera, chromatic, diatonic and 
enharmonic, with which we are familiar. The concords of the 
fifth and fourth eventually brought about the harmonic determina- 
tion of all the sounds of the diatonic scale. The development of the 
Perfect System proceeded pari passu with the development of the 
modes. The former was the necessary consequence of the latter. 
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Arrived at this, the culminating point of such a development, 
what now remained of the original and distinctive characteristics of 
each of the ancient scales ? We may be sure that, e.g. the Phrygian 
mode as it appears in the Perfect System was as unlike the ancient 
Phrygian scale as received by the Greeks from that Asiatic people as 
can well be conceived. One distinctive feature, however, remained. 
The ancient scales differed in pitch, that all-important element in 
the music of antiquity. Such a feature was preserved. The ethnical 
names were retained, but they now served to distinguish the various 
transpositions, the differences in pitch, of one and the same tonal 
order, whether diatonic, chromatic or enharmonic. Such an order 
eventually became that of the Perfect System. The transpositions of 
the Perfect System constituted the keys. 

It is significant that by the time of Aristoxenus the term Har- 
monia, used by both Plato and Aristotle, has been superseded by the 
term Tonos. The Harmoniai have disappeared and their place has 
been taken by the Tonoi, the keys. Must it then be assumed, from 
such a change of nomenclature, that the Tonoi represented an 
entirely new tonal system, which had brought about the desuetude 
of the older systems represented by the Harmoniai? Such an 
assumption is entirely unwarranted. Without doubt, the Tonoi 
represented the culmination of the long period of modification and 
development to which the ancient scales had been subjected. Only 
thus is it possible to understand that strangest of all the facts con- 
nected with Greek music, viz. that the keys, consisting of 
transpositions of one and the same scale, bore different tribal names, 
and likewise the modes, although neither keys nor modes represented 
the artistic product of other peoples but were essentially Greek. 

What, then, was the relation of the modes to the keys? Did the 
modes give their ethnical names to the keys, or the keys to the modes ? 
How account for the strange fact that the keys follow exactly the 
same order and the same order of intervals as the modes, but in the 
reverse direction ?—i.¢.: 


Keys Mopes 

Mixolydian Dorian 

semitone tone 
Lydian Phrygian 

tone tone 
Phrygian Lydian 

tone semitone 
Dorian Mixolydian 


How is it that the highest key, the Mixolydian, is the lowest 
mode, while the highest mode, the Dorian, is the lowest of the four 
keys in question? And if the modes derived their names from the 
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keys, they might be expected to preserve the same ascending order 
as the keys. If, on the other hand, the keys derived their names 
from the modes, how is it that they take the reverse order ? 

Shortly after, if not indeed during or even before the time of 
Aristotle, it becomes apparent that Greek music had entered a 
transition period, a period of testing and reconstruction. Gevaert, 
notwithstanding his pronounced views as to the immutability and 
impersonality of ancient Greek art, remarks: “‘ The absence of 
unity in theory, the unrestrained licence (la liberté sans frein), the 
individualism of masters and schools, are the dominant features of 
the whole pre-Aristoxenian period.” Evidently an old order was 
passing away, while the coming into being of a new order was not 
without its attendant confusion in both theory and practice. The 
Tonoi were taking the place of the Harmoniai. The gradual trans- 
formation of the ancient scales had resulted in the Genera, and also 
the four modes. Of these modes the lesser Perfect System was the 
necessary consequence. The Tonoi, or keys, were the transpositions 
of this system. Confusion, however, prevailed as to the pitch of the 
various keys. Aristoxenus tells us that while the Phrygian key is 
higher in pitch than the Dorian, and the Lydian than the Phrygian, 
“they ”’ (his predecessors) “‘ have told us nothing as to what 
determines the interval between one key and another. . . 
Musicians assign the place of the keys very much as the different 
cities regulate the days of the month: for example, the tenth day of 
the month at Corinth is the fifth day at Athens and the eighth 
somewhere else.” 

Meanwhile a system of keys had arisen in which the intervals 
that separated each key had a definite determination, one that 
admitted of no alternative in respect of pitch. By means of re-tuning 
the strings of the lyre, from Hypate to Nete (e—e) the Greeks had 
become accustomed to obtain and practice the various scales, the 
diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic genera as well as the modes, 
at one and the same octave. The modes were indeed found in two 
ways: either at different octaves, as: 
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The former method must have preceded the latter. Ifthe former 
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brought about the extended scale known as the Perfect System, the 
latter cannot be dissociated from such a system. But now this 
system appears in different Aeys, or at one and the same octave, 
thus : 
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On a first acquaintance with the Greek system of keys one is 
disposed to consider it as one in which the modes, in a most ingenious 
manner, are made to result, at the octave e-e’ (later a semitone 
higher, ff’) from the keys. In reality the keys, as ultimately deter- 
mined, are results of the modes. They follow an ascending order, 
in which the successive Proslambanomeni are A, B, C#, D, the same 
order as that of the modes, zviz., tone, tone, semitone, but in an 
opposite (ascending) direction. The descending order of modes 
brings about the opposite ascending order of keys, 2.e. : 

Ex. III 
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Here, then, was a system of keys, ascending by definite intervals, 
and in which no uncertainty could arise as regards pitch or the 
interval that separated one key from another. It was, further, a 
system not only allied to, but originating from, the familiar tetra- 
chordal principle, that of the Dorian. It presented, in a striking 
manner, an opportunity of substituting order for the confusion and 
uncertainty which had arisen, and at the same time of combining, in 
a unique tonal order, the two different methods of arriving at the 
various octave species. The first method, in which the four modes 
were respectively comprised within the octaves E, D, C, B, brought 
about, with the addition of the Proslambanomenos, A, the (lesser) 
Perfect System. The second method, in which the modes were 
determined at one and the same octave, by means of a process of 
re-tuning, was necessarily subsequent to the first. Both methods 
were combined in the systems of keys and modes, as given above. 
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If, before the combined system of modes and keys was arrived 
at, the keys had given their names to the modes, the latter would 
have preserved the same ascending order, as regards pitch, as the 
former, and not assumed the reverse order. For, irrespecuve of 
pitch, there was no reason why the names of the keys should have 
been transferred to the modes. The keys were transpositions of one 
and the same Perfect System. The modes represented diverse tonal 
systems. If, on the other hand, the modes had given their names to 
the keys the descending order of modes would have brought about 
a descending order of keys. Aristoxenus refers to the modes, but 
does not describe them by their ethnical names. These can have 
been received only after the order of keys had been fixed. Apart 
from the combined system of modes and keys, the whole question 
becomes an impenetrable mystery. Considered in relation to this 
system, and the manner in which it must have arisen, the explanation 
is simple. There, the Dorian mode is that which is found at the 
octave e-e’ in the Dorian key; the Phrygian mode, that which is 
found at the same octave in the Phrygian key, and so on. Only 
thus is it possible to understand how the modes, in thus deriving 
their names from the keys, should have the same tonal order as the 
latter, and how the keys as such, 2.e. as representing, not diverse tonal 
systems, but different pitch levels or transpositions of one and the 
same Perfect System, should have the same tonal order as the 
modes, while at the same time the one tonal order should be exactly 
the reverse of the other. 

Almost from the earliest times of which there remains any 
record, when scales of the ancient world existed in abundance, the 
Greeks used scales known to and named by them as the Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian and Mixolydian. It is impossible to believe that 
these ancient scales were none other than what we know as the 
modes, or the diatonic octave species beginning respectively on 
e, d, c, and 6b, that, for example, the scale d-e——g-a—b-c-d, was 
called the Phrygian mode because it was the Phrygian mode; that 
in the particular arrangement of its tones and semitones it formed 
the basis and was in accordance with the “ tonality” of ancient 
Phrygian music. Such a belief is without foundation, and becomes 
indeed incredible, if only for the reason, as remarked above, that the 
modes were the necessary consequence of the development of the 
Dorian or e octave species, 2.e., the fixing of all its sounds by means of 
concord and together constitute, in the Perfect System, a remarkable 
and symmetrical order or adjustment of conjunct and disjunct 
tetrachords. Further, the modes exhibit a descending order as 
regards pitch. The four scales in question, however, have exactly 
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the opposite, i.e. an ascending order. This is the order given in the 
well-known passage in Plato’s ‘ Republic’, where he treats of the 
Harmoniai. The Phrygian Harmonia, he tells us, is higher in 
pitch than the Dorian, and the Lydian and Mixolydian than the 
Phrygian. In this he is followed by Aristotle. The Harmoniai, 
then, cannot be identified with the later modes which bear the same 
names. The Harmoniai have this in common with the Tonoi— 
they exhibit the same ascending order in pitch. 

The development of the numerous ancient scales available to the 
Greeks in the early periods of their musical history was, under the 
influence of harmonic concord, in the direction of the reduction to 
a few characteristic scale types, viz., the enharmonic, the chromatic 
and the diatonic genera. What then, in such a case, remained of 
the original characteristics of the ancient Phrygian, Lydian, Aeolian 
and numerous other scales ? One feature at least, remained, viz., 
their differences of pitch. The retention of the ancient names, then, 
signified at this stage difference of pitch and could serve no other 
purpose than to indicate the pitch or transpositions of the genera, or, 
with the eventual development of the modes, the lesser Perfect 
System. The time arrived when the Harmoniai were to pass into 
the Tonoi, the keys. There would appear to be no other answer 
to the riddle presented by the Harmoniai of Plato and Aristotle. 
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THE NATURE OF THE SINGING VOICE 


By FRANKLYN KELSEY 


THE story goes—a well-authenticated story—that Sir George Grove 
once asked Sir Charles Santley to adjudicate at a competition for 
young singers at the Royal College of Music. Santley duly attended, 
but refused to award a prize, on the ground that none of the com- 
petitors had been taught the art of singing. Grove, much upset, 
pressed him to modify his opinion, but Santley replied forthrightly 
that that was the view he took and he was unable to take another. 

Such situations are constantly arising, because in the discussion 
of singing the expert singer or voice-trainer and the non-singing 
musician find themselves at cross purposes. Grove seems to have 
regarded Santley’s judgment as an unfair reflection upon his 
students and their teachers. But Santley was quite able to make 
allowances for the youth and inexperience of the candidates. He 
was speaking literally, meaning to say that the method taught to 
these young people would not result in singing at all, in the serious 
sense, however pleasant the effect might be to uncritical ears, but 
something quite different for which they would have to pay a heavy 
price later on. Doubtless he would have been hard put to it to 
explain the exact nature of the difference; he could only trust that 
Grove would take the word of an expert for the fact that it existed. 

Physiological research undertaken at Milan University during 
the last decade, involving the use of the X-ray, and experiments with 
laryngeal models made recently by a British sound-physicist, have 
now demonstrated the exact nature of this difference, which the old 
teachers discovered by trial and error without being able to describe 
scientifically. The difference may perhaps be expressed by a crude 
analogy. Suppose that Grove’s prize had been for trumpet-playing; 
imagine then that, by some strange accident, the students had 
been supplied with instruments without mouthpieces and that their 
instructor, unaware that the mouthpiece is what imparts to the 
trumpet its characteristic ring, had taught the students to “lip ” 
across the end of the shank. In this case the mistake would have 
been so patent that there would have been no need of an expert’s 
word to suggest that something was wrong. Yet it is probable that 
the students in question had been taught something like a vocal 
equivalent of this. But because the larynx is a more compliant 
instrument than any made by hands, and never more so than when 
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young and untried, the results—deplorable as they would have been 
in the case of the trumpet—were passable enough to cheat the 
non-expert ear into believing that all was well. 

In enquiring into the nature of singing it is advisable to start at 
the beginning, taking nothing for granted. Sound is a form of 
energy, and the only source of energy available to the executant 
musician for sound-making purposes, be he singer, piccolo-player or 
bass-drummer, resides in the muscles of his body. The fundamental 
technique of the singer is determined, in the first place, by the fact 
that Nature has made provision for two different uses of the respira- 
tory muscular system, the first for the absorption of oxygen-energy 
and the second for the discharge of muscular energy. It is deter- 
mined in the second place by the fact that the respiratory muscles 
govern, to a large extent, the laryngeal processes. Let me first take 
the question of laryngeal adjustment. 

The human larynx has two pairs of components, the so-called 
true cords and false cords—the vibratory membranes and _ the 
ventricular membranes—the two pairs being separated by a small 
chamber called the ventricular cavity. Those organs can adopt 
many different attitudes or changes of adjustment, but, speaking 
generally, there are four main positions. 

i) Both pairs of components fully open. This is the adjustment for 
silent breathing. 

ii) Complete stoppage of the air passage. This is the adjustment on 
occasions when the respiratory muscles are employed to develop 
great muscular energy of a kind that requires the maintenance of an 
inflated chest, e.g. in lifting heavy weights. 

iii) The vibratory membranes approximated and the false cords adducted 
(i.e. only a small distance apart.) This is the tonal or phonatory 
adjustment, when the false cords and the ventricular cavity assume, 
roughly, the form of a cup-shaped mouthpiece, the vibratory 
membranes constituting the “‘ lip” set across the mouthpiece. It is 
this adjustment of the laryngeal mechanism which imparts the 
characteristic vocal ring to the singing voice, just as the characteristic 
trumpet ring is imparted by a cup-shaped mouthpiece, while a 
funnel-shaped mouthpiece is responsible for the characteristic 
mellowness of horn tone. 

iv) The vibratory membranes approximated and the false cords abducted 
(i.e. opened fully). It is doubtful whether this adjustment is strictly 
natural, even for speech, although most people make habitual use of 
it for that purpose; and for that reason they come to regard it—or 
rather, the sensations which it engenders—as being natural, instead 
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of merely habitual. It produces a breathy voice, a shallow, unsub- 
stantial tone, and soon causes fatigue of the larynx. This adjustment 
is caused by the use of the wrong source of energy as the basis of 
phonation—a question to be discussed in a moment—and it is at 
least possible to say of it that, although not harmful when employed 
for conversational speech, which makes a very small energy-demand, 
it should never be used for public speaking, lecturing, stage speech 
and the like. 

The decision as to which of the two sound-producing adjustments 
of the laryngeal organs shall be adopted does not seem to lie with the 
larynx itself, but is governed by the action the executant initiates 
with the respiratory muscles. ‘‘ He who knows how to breathe 
knows how to sing’; in other words, if the respiratory muscles are 
employed correctly the larynx reacts automatically by adopting the 
correct phonatory adjustment. Let us, then, consider this 
all-important aspect of the question. 

The principle underlying the normal respiratory cycle may be 
described as the principle of energy-absorption. In this process 
Nature has arranged that each cyclic act of inflation and deflation of 
the lungs results in an energy-profit. Obviously the muscular energy 
expended in inhaling and exhaling each breath must be less than 
the amount of oxygen-energy absorbed. The respiratory act must 
always leave a balance in the bank, so to speak, and not an over- 
draft; and the principle only breaks down when the oxygen-content 
of the atmosphere is greatly reduced, e.g. at high altitudes. And to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of energy required for each act of 
expiration Nature has provided us with a pair of air-containers of 
great elasticity, so that, when inflated, they recoil, the recoil itself 
supplying the greater part of the energy required for the exhalation of 
the air taken in. In recoiling they decrease their total mass, a 
partial vacuum is created in the chest cavity, and this must be of 
great assistance to the diaphragm in its ascent. The diaphragm is, 
to a certain extent, pulled up by the recoil of the lungs, and energy 
is thereby conserved. The elastic recoil of the lungs thus constitutes 
a source of energy, and it is upon this source that we depend when we 
speak conversationally. Nature, for her part, obliges us by estab- 
lishing an adjustment of the laryngeal organs which, although it is 
not capable of producing sustained tone, requires only a small 
amount of energy to activate it. In everyday circumstances we 
speak on the out-breath, that is, by means of the elastic recoil of the 
lungs, allowing our chests to collapse as we do so. 

But when we “ phonate ” we are involving a second and opposite 
principle, which may be called the principle of energy-discharge, 
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for each act of phonation constitutes a withdrawal from the bank, 
and if we keep on making such acts for any length of time, we finish 
up more tired than when we began. However economically we 
may spend our energy, we are paying out and not hoarding. Nature 
has, however, made provision for a second and different technique 
of the respiratory system, and if we do not make use of it we shall 
pay a serious price. The trouble is, however, that most of us forget 
this natural technique while learning to speak, only using it for acts 
of a more animal nature than speech: in grunting, for instance, or 
groaning, or clearing the throat vigorously. 

A simple demonstration of the natural use of the respiratory 
muscles for the purpose of making sound is to blow the nose 
vigorously. When we do this we comply with all the conditions to 
be established when laryngeal sound is in question: we approximate 
a pair of potential vibrators (the nostrils), we apply a pressure of air, 
and the vibration that ensues causes sound. But because the weight 
of air-pressure required to make the nostrils vibrate is much heavier 
than that required to energize the larynx, we can no longer rely 
upon the recoil of the lungs as our source of energy, for the reason 
that the amount of energy is not enough for our purpose. We are 
therefore compelled to fall back upon the technique that Nature 
herself has taught us. And we then discover that in such an act of 
energy-expenditure the diaphragm is no longer pulled up by the 
recoil of the lungs, but appears to be pushed up by a kind of 
squeeze of the respiratory muscles. We are no longer making 
an act of expiration; we are, in fact, suppressing the expiratory 
half of the respiratory cycle in order to make an act of air- 
compression, the breath-loss being no longer a result of the act of 
exhalation but a true exhaust, like that of the exhaust valves of a 
motor Car. 

There is no mechanical difference between an act of phonation at the 
approximated nostrils, and a similar act at the approximated vibratory 
membranes. ‘The difference is one of application. The singer must 
learn to ‘‘ blow” the top of his closed windpipe with much greater 
skill and delicacy—that is all. Furthermore, the technique natural 
to the former is equally natural to the latter, and equally faithful 
to the principle being applied. And whenever the principle of 
energy-discharge is correctly applied the larynx automatically 
assumes an adjustment that can react more efficiently to the much 
greater source of energy then being used. ‘* He who knows how to 
breathe knows how to sing.” 

Expiratory singing, by which I mean singing which is the result 
of a deliberate act of breathing out against the closed glottis and 
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which, therefore, makes use of the recoil of the lungs as its source of 
energy, is not true singing at all; and this for three reasons. 

i. The elastic recoil of the lungs cannot provide enough energy for the 
purposes of efficient phonation. The singer is subconsciously aware of 
this, and is always prompted to increase the available energy by 
establishing muscular effort at the throat and neck. 

ii. The utilization of the recoil of the lungs as the source of energy 
provides no mechanism by which the energy (i.e. the awr-pressure) can be 
controlled. An act of compression can only be controlled by the 
muscles which effect it. No man can feel the action of his lungs, 
but only the consequences of their action. On the other hand, he 
can both feel and govern the action of the respiratory muscles. 
Expiratory singing is fundamentally uncontrollable, because it 
causes the larynx to be energized spasmodically, that is to say, by a 
rapig series of recoil-jerks of the lungs, made on the strong syllables. 
It is probably this jerky pulmonary action that tires the muscles of 
the larynx. 

iii. Expiratory singing automatically produces an inefficient tonal 
position of the larynx. When the recoil of the lungs is employed as the 
source of energy, the singer is no longer “‘ lipping across the mouth- 
piece *’, so to speak, but across the open shank of the instrument. 
The result is a shallow, unsubstantial tone. 

The symptoms of expiratory singing are plain for all to hear, and 
can be detected by any non-singing musician, who has only to 
compare the melodic flow of the voice with that of a wind instrument 
to be able to put his finger on the source of weakness. Lack of 
firmness in the melodic line, tonal insolidity, pitch oscillation, a 
flattened intonation, an aspirated vocalization, insecure high notes, 
Sading of the voice in descending passages—these are the symptoms when 
the singer is energizing the voice by means of the expiratory process. 
The first and last of these symptoms are the commonest, and are 
sometimes displayed even by considerable singers. There are few 
sopranos, for instance, who know how to sing the opening lines of 
‘“*O, had I Jubal’s lyre ” with an even tone on the half-beats. The 
usual rendering is too often like this: “*o HAD i JU-bal’s LYRE, 
or Ml-riam’s TUNE-ful VOICE ”’, the tone being strong on the 
beats and partially extinguished on the half-beats. The trouble is, 
of course, that syllabic accent is caused by concussive jerks of the 
lungs, and the flow of voice cannot be kept even. A steadily applied 
act of compression of the respiratory muscles, in which the act of 
exhalation is completely suppressed for the duration of each breath, 
would enable the soprano to keep the tone even on strong and weak 
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syllables alike, as the music demands. If, on the other hand, the 
recoil-jerks of the lungs are conscientiously avoided when the 
expiratory process is employed, the singer trying strenuously to keep 
an even melodic line, the amount of energy is always too small to 
keep the vocal cords up to the pitch, and the tone is slightly flattened. 

As things are to-day, the phrasing of most young singers is 
neither musical, poetic nor prosodic, but syllabic; it is bound to be, 
for the technique they have been taught inevitably results in this 
type of phrasing. Nor would it be fair to put all the blame on 
singing teachers, for they, in their turn, have been led astray by 
certain scientists who have dogmatized upon insufficient foundations. 
‘** We compress air by breathing out’’, wrote a leading British 
phonologist in a standard work of reference. True enough; but is 
this source of energy enough for the purposes of singing ? Does it 
produce the even flow of energy demanded by music? And can 
we govern it? These are questions which the scientist overlooked. 
The same authority condemned the ‘‘ coup de glotte” (an outward 
sign that the larynx has adopted the true phonatory position) as 
**timeworn ”’ and “‘ unnatural ’”’; but time has vindicated the old 
singing-teachers and proved the scientist wrong. 

So far, I have confined my argument to the basic question of 
phonation. The story would be incomplete, however, if it failed to 
present a general picture of the effect of natural phonation upon 
articulation of vowels. I must leave out of account certain acoustic 
considerations, too complex for discussion just now, and put the 
matter briefly. It is a condition of healthy phonation that the 
throat be opened progressively as the pitch rises, for otherwise the 
pharyngeal tube acts like a silencer, t.e. it reduces the intensity of 
the sound by allowing the glottal air-explosions no room for free 
and instantaneous expansion. The effect of this is to create a kind 
of back-pressure in the throat of a very tiring nature. If the throat 
is not fully opened for a high note, for instance, not only is the tone 
thin and insecure but also the strain on the larynx is very great. 
But if the throat is to be opened progressively, the lower jaw must 
move backwards and downwards into the neck and the soft palate 
must be progressively lifted, so that the tongue and the soft palate 
move gradually away from each other. This means that the vowel- 
shading must change as the pitch rises, for an unchanged 
vowel-pronunciation would entail a fixed distance between the 
tongue and the soft palate. This inescapable feature of the art of 
singing is forgotten by those who demand a correct speech-pro- 
nunciation of vowels at all degrees of the vocal compass. If the 
singer uses the words as the basis of his execution he will try to 
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secure the exact shading of the vowel used in educated speech and 
will, in consequence, be unable to open his throat. The paradox of 
this process is that the attempt to produce a constant shading of the 
vowel results in vowel distortion as the pitch rises; whereas if the 
singer opens the throat correctly and, in so doing, permits the vowel- 
shading to be dictated by the progressively increasing distance 
between the tongue and soft-palate the vowel will always sound 
correct to the listener, although the singer may be hearing a different 
shade of it. As Garcia put it, “‘ the apparent equality of the notes 
in the scale will be the result of actual but well-graduated inequality 
of the vowel sound ”’. 

It is of importance to observe a distinction between verbal accent 
—which is chiefly brought about by the rise and fall of the voice, 
and which is therefore the business of the composer, when words are 
set to music—and syllabic accentuation, which is effected by the 
concussive jerks of the lungs. Verbal accent can be effected without 
any interruption of the smoothness of flow of the phonation-energy; 
syllabic accentuation causes a jerky, spasmodic flow of vocal energy, 
and is the enemy of song- and speech-efficiency alike. Nothing is 
more tiring to the larynx, and there is nothing more trying to the 
listener. 

The nature of singing is thus determined by the choice, made by 
the executant, between the two opposed techniques of the respira- 
tory muscles; and he who has been taught to breathe out against 
the closed glottis does not sing, because his technique prevents the 
larynx from assuming its instrumental adjustment; because it cannot 
be made to produce the even flow of energy required for the 
particular purpose; because the energy-flow cannot be controlled; 
and because it is never ample enough. We may adjust our larynxes 
to make music or to make conversation, but one thing is certain: 
Nature will not enable them to adopt two adjustments simul- 
taneously. She does not go in for miracles—and we must choose 
one or the other. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH AND MUSIC 


By Mo.uie SANDs 


A Love of music was so essential a part of Goldsmith’s make-up that 
one feels he took it for granted, and the allusions to various kinds of 
music in his works—from traditional Irish songs to Italian opera— 
are so many and so unselfconscious that they attract less attention 
than the carefully-prepared and deliberate musical descriptions of 
less innately musical writers. His own music-making was not what 
his age would have called “ scientific”. But he could sing a ballad 
‘“‘ with some ear and no inconsiderable degree of pathos ’’, and he 
played on his flute well enough to earn a night’s lodging and to draw 
a delighted audience of simple folk, whether peasants in France or 
Switzerland, or children in a dreary London court. His love of the 
songs of his own country and of traditional ballads of all kinds, and 
his delight in the rustic music-making of the countries he visited on 
his travels were ahead of his time; but he was also interested in 
more sophisticated music. 

Paddy Byrne, the Lissoy schoolmaster who had served in Marl- 
borough’s wars, was perhaps the first to interest the awkward and 
seemingly stupid small Oliver in Irish ballads, as he was the first to 
arouse in him “the trick of rhyming”. J. J. Kelly in ‘ Early 
Haunts of Oliver Goldsmith’ (Dublin, 1879) thinks he must have 
sung at least some of these songs in the Gaelic. We know he heard 
Carolan the blind harper; and what we should now call folk music— 
whether Irish or Anglo-Irish—surrounded his childhood in the 
parsonage. The parishioners in ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ “‘ kept up 
the Christmas Carol”, when the polite world ignored it, and this 
must have been a recollection of Lissoy. When he heard the 
Italian opera in London he remembered nostalgically the singing of 
Peggy Golden, the dairymaid, who sang him “ into tears with 
Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara 
Allen ’’, neither of which was an Irish song. There is no means of 
knowing whether Peggy Golden sang the English or the Scottish 
version of ‘ Barbara Allen’. In later years Goldsmith’s friend the 
Rev. Thomas Percy included both versions in his ‘ Reliques ’. 

Goldsmith probably heard more sophisticated music for the first 
time at his Uncle Contarine’s house, since his cousin Jenny played 
the harpsichord. Was he remembering those days and identifying 
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his clumsy young self with Tony Lumpkin when he made that oafish 
youth say: 

I’m sure I always loved cousin Con’s hazel eyes, and her pretty 
long fingers, that she twists this way and that over the harpsicholls, 
like a parcel of bobbins. 

Jenny was “verry fond of him and a particular Friend”’, so 
Goldsmith’s sister wrote, and some biographers have pictured a 
romantic attachment between the cousins. This seems unlikely, for 
Oliver was a child when Jenny became Mrs. Lawder. At some time 
in his boyhood he picked up the flute, and he used to play on his 
instrument to his cousin’s harpsichord accompaniment, an accom- 
plishment to which Tony Lumpkin could never have aspired. What 
they played we do not know, but it was a period when anything and 
everything was arranged for the ‘“‘ German flute ”’. 

Music was the chief solace of his unhappy and inglorious career 
as a sizar at Trinity College, Dublin. He blew off his resentment at 
insults through his flute, and he made money by writing ballads on 
topical themes, which street-singers could adapt to the tunes they 
knew. He sold them for 5s. each at the sign of the Reindeer in 
Mountrath Street, and at night would steal out of college to hear 
them sung. (This was forty years and more before the publication 
of Edward Bunting’s ‘ General Collection of the Ancient Irish 
Music ’.) We do not know the tunes to which these ballads were 
sung, and the verses themselves have disappeared; but we can guess 
that the tunes he loved and sang in London were—some of them, at 
least—remembered from his Dublin days. 

Somehow he acquired a degree in 1749, and then for two years 
hung about, leading a life scarcely less loutish than that of Tony 
Lumpkin, and making himself very much at home at the 
Ballymahon equivalent of The Three Pigeons, where he sang 
songs and told stories to the choice spirits of the village. At 
twenty-four he left Ireland for ever and, after studying medicine 
in Edinburgh for a while, went travelling in Holland, Germany, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, ostensibly to continue his studies 
of medicine. Of his vagabond life and how his flute helped to 
keep him alive we learn something from ‘ The Traveller’ and 
* The Vicar of Wakefield ’. 

Whenever I approached a peasant’s house towards nightfall, I 
played one of my most merry tunes, and that procured me not only 
a lodging but subsistence for the next day. 

In 1756, when he was twenty-six, he reached London, more or 
less destitute, and began his career of usher, physician and struggling 
writer. Music, both vulgar and refined, was his solace. His 
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description of the Club of Choice Spirits, “‘ the first club I entered, 
upon coming to town ”’, is probably but little exaggerated: 

The Grand, with a mallet in his hand, presided at the head of 
the table . . . knocked down Mr. Spriggins for a song. . . . Mr. 
Spriggins was going to give us ‘ Mad Tom’ in all its glory. 

Purcell’s Mad Tom was not such an unusual choice for a convivial 
occasion as we might think. There is a story of Daniel Arrowsmith, 
the tenor, who performed it at a benefit ball and concert at the 
Paul’s Head Tavern somewhere about 1780, rushing out from a 
closet in a tattered blanket, with a straw sceptre and crown, and 
rattling his chains, to the terror of the ladies. Goldsmith’s Mr. 
Spriggins also wished for a crown and chain, so a homely domestic 
utensil was placed on his head, and the jackchain was ordered up by 
the President. Then there was a fat gentleman who sang ‘ Softly 
sweet in Lydian measures’. Less ambitious was “‘ Old Jackson ”’, 
who sang * The Dust-cart’ (presumably James Oswald’s cantata of 
that name), ‘ Solomon’s Song’ and ‘ Death and the Lady’. 

The club, which met at the Globe Tavern in Fleet Street every 
Wednesday and whose members included Tom King the comedian, 
Hugh Kelly and others of the theatre world, enjoyed singing songs 
after supper. Here one night Goldsmith heard *‘ a Mr. Gordon ”’ 
sing the jovial song of ‘ Nottingham Ale’, one of the many trans- 
formations undergone by ‘ Lilliburlero ’. 

Nottingham Ale, Nottingham Ale, 
No liquor on earth like Nottingham Ale. 

The songs Goldsmith himself sang at General Oglethorpe’s on 
April 13th 1773 (see Boswell) were both meant to appear in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer ’, first produced on March 15th of the same year. 

The Three Jolly Pigeons, and a very pretty song to aa Irish tune 

The Humours of Balamagairy. . . 

But because Mrs. Bulkley, the first Miss Hardcastle, had no singing 
voice her *“‘ Ah, me! when shall I marry me ?”’, to the tune of ‘ The 
Humours of Balamagairy’, had to be left out. The verses were 
first printed by Boswell in ‘ The London Magazine’ for June 1774. 
The tune dates from the early seventeenth century, so J. J. Kelly 
thinks, and was sometimes known as ‘ Old Langoler’. It was one 
of the airs sent by Thomson to Beethoven, who arranged it; and 
Tom Moore gave it words of his own: “ Sing, sing, music was given 
to brighten the gay and kindle the loving’. Miss Hardcastle’s song 
has hardly the mood of the jig-like tune, but the words fit the 
rhythm like a glove, and show Goldsmith to have been as capable of 
writing words to music as Moore himself. 
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Another Irish tune mentioned in ‘She Stoops to Conquer ’, 

though not sung, is ‘ Ally Croaker ’. 
Mr. Hardcastle: 1 no more trouble my head about Hyder Ally, 

or Ally Cawn, than about Ally Croaker. 
Stanford wished to deny an Irish parentage to ‘ Ally Croaker’, 
because it appeared in Coffey’s ‘ Love in a Riddle’ in 1729, but 
Grattan Flood is quite certain that words and music were written 
by Larry Grogan, gentleman piper and composer, in 1725-26 at 
latest, to commemorate one of the rejected suitors of Miss Alicia 
Croker, a reigning toast. She married Charles Langley of Co. 
Limerick, and died at an advanced age only three years before the 
first performance of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’, and long after her 
name had become a household word. Foote’s ‘ Englishman in 
Paris’ (1753) had further popularized the song, when Miss Macklin 
sang it to the guitar, and it appeared again in Kane O’Hara’s 
* Midas’ (1762). In 1803 ‘ Ally Croaker’ was transformed by 
George Colman into ‘ The Unfortunate Miss Bailey ’. 

One of Goldsmith’s favourite ballads was ‘ Sally Salisbury ’. 
‘“* How miserably this woman sings!”’ he said one day when he 
heard it croaked beneath the window by a London street-minstrel, 
and he proceeded to sing it himself ‘‘ with some ear and no incon- 
siderable degree of pathos”’. Was this one of the many versions of 
‘Sally in our Alley’, sung either to Carey’s own tune or to ‘ The 
Country Lass’, to which Carey’s words were adapted about 1760 ? 
Or was it ‘ Charming Sally’, which had appeared in ‘ The Devil 
to pay ’, or ‘ Sally Waters ’, or some other Sally we have forgotten ? 

Another favourite was ‘The Old Woman Tossed up in a Blanket ’. 
He sang this at the Gerrard Street Club the night of the first produc- 
tion of ‘ The Good-natured Man’, “ all the while suffering horrid 
tortures’, and making more noise than usual to hide his anxiety. 
Indeed, his singing and flute-playing seem to have given him the 
social self-confidence he otherwise lacked, for even in his more 
prosperous days he never lost his boyish awkwardness, and Goldy’s 
“* absurdities > were notorious. When he had moved to 2, Brick 
Court, he continued to hold noisy musical evenings, to the distress 
of the lawyer Blackstone, who was trying to write his Commentaries 
on the floor below. 

His interest in music was not limited to the vulgar kind. He was 
a frequenter of the pleasure gardens, and at Ranelagh and Vauxhall 
he heard more genteel songs. He has something to say about 
Ranelagh songs in ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’. 

Colin meets Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together; he gives 
her a fairing to put in her hair, and she presents him with a nosegay; 
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and then they go together to church, where they give good advice 
to young nymphs and swains to get married as fast as they can. 

Songs of this type, whether by Arne, Boyce, Worgan or Hook, 
were not the only music to be heard at the pleasure gardens. 
Concertos by Boyce, Arne, Avison and Handel were frequendy 
performed by the orchestras, and sometimes there were performances 
of oratorios by Handel or choruses from his works. Goldsmith was 
a great admirer of Handel’s music. The pleasure-gardens type of 
singing may have inspired him to write the Intended Epilogue to 
‘She Stoops to Conquer’, in which Ann Catley (cast for Miss 
Neville) interrupts Mrs. Bulkley and sings songs to the tune of 
*Cotillon’, ‘A Bonny Young Lad is my Jockey’ and ‘ Ballina- 
mony’. But for some reason or other, Ann Catley did not play 
Miss Neville, and she refused the epilogue. 

Goldsmith aspired to write words for more serious music. He 
knew Boyce, and it was apparently in the hope that Boyce would set 
it to music that he wrote ‘ The Captivity’. As an oratorio text it is 
no worse and no better than others of its period. He sold the copy 
to Dodsley for ten guineas in October 1764, but it was never set to 
music. His next attempt of this kind was more successful, but he was 
so little proud of it that the authorship of ‘ Threnodia Augustalis ’, 
performed in memory of the Princess Dowager at Mrs. Cornelys’s on 
February 20th 1772, was unknown to his first biographers, and the 
* Threnodia ’ was not included in an edition of his works until 1810. 
William Woodfall the printer acted as agent for Mrs. Cornelys in 
engaging Goldsmith to write this ‘‘ entertainment ”’. 

The first intention was that J. C. Bach should adapt some music 
of Handel’s to fit Goldsmith’s text, but it was later decided to employ 
Mattia Vento, a Neapolitan who had come to England in about 
1763. Vento wrote at least three operas for London, various songs, 
lessons for the harpsichord and overtures and, according to Burney, 
had many pupils. Goldsmith did his work between February roth 
and February 14th (the princess had died on the 8th), and apparently 
suggested that the composer should come to Brick Court to discuss 
the music. Woodfall explained with apologies that it would not be 
possible for Vento to bring all his books and instruments, and 
begged Dr. Goldsmith to be so good as to visit the composer for half 
an hour; a chariot would come for the doctor at any convenient 
hour, and every precaution would be taken to ensure privacy. 
Woodfall declared that no man knew better what was due to 
Dr. Goldsmith’s merit and consequence than he, and one has the 
impression that he was working hard to flatter the susceptibilities of 
both composer and librettist. To add to his embarrassments, 
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Vento was not to be told that Mrs. Cornelys was the instigator of the 
scheme. It was given out that Woodfall had been directed to secure 
the performance at the instance of several of the first nobility, and 
that the place of the performance had not yet been fixed. It is 
perhaps not surprising that Goldsmith did not talk much of this 
transaction. Apparently he went to the musician’s house for the 
discussion or rehearsal, accompanied by his friend Joseph Cradock, 
in due secrecy. Woodfall spoke in his second letter of engaging Lee 
and Mrs. Bellamy as speakers and Mrs. Baddeley (the beautiful 
Sophia Snow) and Champness (the first singer of *‘ Heart of 
Oak’) as singers, but it seems that it was sung by Champness, 
Dine (probably Dyne, the alto), and Miss Jameson (a pupil of 
Dr. Arne’s). The original scheme of the work was two speakers and 
three singers. The music of this Entertainment has been lost, but 
the text may be read in Goldsmith’s collected works. 

It remains to say something about his essay on ‘ Schools of 
Music ’, written for Smollett’s Magazine in 1760, and reprinted as 
XIX in his collected essays. In the main it is conventional in the 
opinions it expresses, and he had obviously picked the brains of his 
musical friends, such as Joseph Cradock. Yet there are some 
touches of individuality. Musicians, he tells us, are agreed in 
speaking of three schools of music: those of Pergolesi in Italy, Lully 
in France and Handel in England, although some would make 
Rameau the founder of an entirely new school. He considers, 
** Without all doubt Pergolese’s music deserves the first rank ’’, his 
principal art being to “‘ excite our passions by sounds which seem 
frequently opposite to the passions they would express; by slow 
solemn sounds he is sometimes known to throw us into all the rage of 
battle; and even by faster movements he excites melancholy in 
every heart that sounds are capable of affecting’. Another excel- 
lence of Pergolesi’s is “* the happy transition from one passion to 
another ”’, and he praises especially a duet from ‘ La Serva Padrona’, 
a work he may well have heard in English at Marylebone Gardens 
in 1758, or the Little Haymarket in 1759, even if he never heard it 
in Italian. 

The English school of music, says Goldsmith, was first planned 
by Purcell who attempted to unite the Italian manner of his day 
with “‘the ancient Celtic carol and the Scottish ballad, which 
probably had also its origin in Italy; for some of the best Scottish 
ballads—*‘ The Broom of Cowdenknows’, for instance—are still 
ascribed to David Rizzio”. But Purcell’s merits were entirely 


1 The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Katherine C. Balderston 1928, 
reproduces the correspondence in full. 
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eclipsed by Handel. There follows praise of Handel’s “‘ sublimity ”’. 
but with the criticism that “* distinct passion is seldom expressed. . . . 
In a word, no man ever understood harmony so well as he; but in 
melody he has been exceeded by several ’’. 

His view on national music in general is that ‘‘ the music in 
every country is solemn in proportion as the inhabitants are 
merry. . . . Thus, in France, Poland, Ireland and Switzerland, the 
national music is slow, melancholy and solemn; in Italy, England, 
Spain and Germany it is faster, proportionately as the people are 
grave”’. That he should put the Swiss among the merry and the 
Italians among the grave people of Europe seems curious. He tells 
us in ‘The Traveller’, of the poor hard-working peasant of 
Switzerland, how in spite of the “ churlish soil ”’, 

Cheerful at morn he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air and carols as he goes. 
To dismiss the Italians merely as ‘‘ grave’ is a simplification of his 
picture of the contradictions in the Italian character: 


‘ be] 


Contrasted faults through all his manners reign: 

Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, vain; 

Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue. 
On the whole, he regarded the Italians as decadent, in spite of his 
admiration for Pergolesi. 

We know that he went to the Italian opera in his early days in 
London, and in 1757 heard Columba Mattei pouring out “ all the 
mazes of melody’. From the allusion to “‘ Che fard ”’ in the finally 
approved epilogue to ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’ it seems probable he 
heard Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ when it was given for the first time in its 
original form in London on March gth 1773. The Epilogue and a 
new title were sent to Covent Garden on Sunday March 14th, and 
by the first performance on the following evening Mrs. Bulkley had 
learnt her new epilogue and the title on the play-bills had been 
changed from ‘ The Mistakes of a Night’ to ‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer’. But for all the evidence that Goldsmith followed serious 
contemporary music with interest, and had a real appreciation of 
much of it—especially Pergolesi and Handel—there is no doubt that 
he felt most at home in a humbler musical world. The bear-leader 
in ‘ She Stoops to Conquer’ boasts that his bear dances only to the 
“very genteelest of tunes: ‘ Water parted’, or the minuet in 
*Ariadne’’’; but Goldsmith himself enjoyed tunes that were less 
genteel. And it is his love of rustic music and ballads that most 
endears him to musicians to-day. 











THE ITALIAN MADRIGAL 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTRIBUTION 


By Hans F. Repiicu 


More than one reviewer has regretted the lack of a bibliography in 
Alfred Einstein’s monumental work ‘The Italian Madrigal’ 
(Princeton University Press, 1949). The present compilation is a 
list only of lesser-known books and papers, together with musical 
editions of special interest to the musical scholar. It ignores well- 
known publications in the musical field, as well as references to 
books chiefly interesting to the professional Romanist, and thus 
makes no claim to completeness. Its chief aim is to acquaint the 
student with the lesser-known sources and, in a few cases, to clarify 
references to the material on which much of Dr. Einstein’s research 
is based. 

Entries are made in alphabetical order. Publications referred 
to in Dr. Einstein’s text without their exact title are marked by an 
asterisk. 


Alessandro d’Ancona: Il teatro mantovano nel secolo XVI (Giornale 
storico della letteratura Italiana. 1885, V.) 

G. Bertoni: L’ Orlando Furtoso e la rinascenza a Ferrara. (Milano, 1919.) 

G. Bianchini: Girolamo Parabosco scrittore e organista del secolo XVI 
(Miscellanea di storia Veneta, II serie, VI. Venezia, 1899.) p. 445. 

Ercole Bottrigari: J1 Desiderio. (Ed. Kathi Meyer, Veréffentlichung 
der Musikbibl. P. Hirsch, No 5, 1924.) 

L. de Burbure: La musique en Anvers. (Annales de la Société archéo- 
logique de la Belgique, VIII, p. 159.) 

Capolavori polifonici del secolo XVI. (Ed. Bonaventura Somma, Roma, 
De Sanctis, 1940 ff.) 

Thomas Frederic Crane: Italian social customs of the sixteenth century. 
(New Haven, Yale University, 1920.) 

Cantt carnascialeschi del Rinascimento. (Ed. Ch. S. Singleton, in Scrittori 
d’ Italia, Laterza Figli, Bari, 1936.) 

E. Dohrn: M. A. Ingegneri als Madrigalkomponist (Hannover, 1930 
(1936).) 

M. van Crevel: A. P. Coclico, Leben und Beziehungen eines nach Deutsch- 
land emigrierten Fosquin-Schiilers. (The Hague, 1940.) 

A. Einstein: Dante im Madrigal. (Archiv f. Musikwiss. III.) Dante 
on the way to the Madrigal. (Musical Quarterly, XXV.) Angelo Grillo’s 
Briefe als musikgeschichtliche Quelle. (Kirchenmus. Jahrb. XXIV, 1910, 
p. 688 ff.*) Aria di Ruggiero. (Zeitschr. d. Int. Musikges. XIII.) 
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Ernst Ferand: Die Improvisation in der Musik. (1938.) Two unknown 
Frottole. (Mus. Quarterly, XVII, 1941.) 

R. Gandolfi: Lettere inedite scritte da musicisti. (Riv. mus. Ital. XX, 
1913.) 

Federigo Ghisi: J canti carnascialeschi nelle fonti musicali del XV e XVI 
secolo. (Firenze, Leo S. Olschki, 1936.) 

G. Gaspari: Ricerche, documenti e memorie risguardanti la storia dell’ arte 
musicale in Bologna. (Atti e memorie . . . VI, Bologna, 1868.) 

Vincenzo Galilei: Reprint of four Madrigals in the Florentine 
section of the Associazione dei Musicologi Italiani, 1930. 

C. Gray and P. Heseltine: Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, Musician 
and Murderer. London, 1926. 

Curt S. Gutkind: Cosimo de’ Medici. (Oxford, 1938.) 

E. Hertzmann: A. Willaert in der weltlichen Vokalmusik seiner Zeit, 
(Leipzig, 1931.) 

J. C. Hol: Cipriano de Rore. (Festschrift fiir Karl Nef, 1933.) Or. 
Vecchis Veglie (Riv. mus. It. XL, 1936. XLIII, 1939). Or. Vecchi als 
weltlicher Komponist. (Basler Dissertation, 1917, I. Teil.) (Forts. II Teil in 
Schweiz. Jahrb. d. MW.)  Scheurleer Festschrift, 1925. Riv. Mus. 
Ital. 37-1. Vecchi’s Weltliche Werke. (Leipzig, Heitz, 1934.)* 

Knud Jeppesen: Die italienische Orgelmusik am Anfang des Cinquecento. 
(Kopenhagen, 1943.) (Containing examples of Frottola—organ inta- 
volaturas of 1517.) 

F. X. Haberl: Bibliographischer und thematischer Musikkatalog des 
papstlichen Kapellarchivs im Vatikan. (Kirchenmus. Jahrb. 1888.)* 

Th. Kroyer: Die Anfdénge der Chromatik im ital. Madrigal des 16. fh. 
(Leipzig, 1902.) 

Francesco Landini: Complete works. (Ed. Leonhard Ellinwood in 
Studies and Documents of the Medieval Academy of America, No. 3, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1939.) 

H. R. Lang: The original meaning of the metrical terms estrebot, stram- 
botto, estibote, estrambot. (In Miscellanea Rodolfo Renier, U.S.A.) 

Joseph S. Levitan: A. Willaert’s famous duo Quidnam Ebrietas. (Tijd- 
scrift d. Vereeniging v. Nederlandsch Muziekgeschiedenis, XV-3, 1938.) 

E. Lowinsky: Secret Chromatic art in the Netherlands Motet, (New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1946.) 

E. Lovarini: Una poesia musicata del Ruzzante. (Miscellanea di studi 
critici e ricerche eruditi in onore di V. Crescini, Cividale, 1926.) 

Knud Jeppesen: Die italienische Orgelmusik am Anfang des Cinquecento, 
of Musicology, New York, 1939.) 

W. T. Marrocco: Fourteenth century Italian Cacce, (Cambridge, Mass., 
1942; in The Medieval Academy of America.) 

Giovanni Macque: Instrumental Canzom. (Reprint in Monumenta 
musicae belgicae, IV, 1938, ed. I. Watelet.) 

Josef Musiol: Cyprian de Rore. (Breslau, 1933.) 

André Pirro: Leo X and Music. (Mus. Quar., 1935.) 

U. Prota-Giurleo: Notizie sul musicista belga Jean Macque. (Report of 
the 1st Congress of the Int. Soc. f. musical research, Liége, 1930, 
p. 191 ff.) 

A. Rammazzini: J musici fiamminghi alla corte di Ferrara—Giaches de 
Wert e Targuima Molza. (Archivio storico lombardo, VI, 1879.) 
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H. F. Redlich: Claudio Monteverdi. I,: das Madrigalwerk, (Berlin, 
1932.)* 

G. Roncaglia: Jntorno ad un codice di Joannes Bonadies. (R. A. di 
Scienze, lettere ed arti, Modena, 1939, Serie V, Vol. 4.) 

Cyprian de Rore: Madrigali a 4 (ed a 3.) (Reprint, ed. G. P. Smith, 
Smith College, Archives VI, 1943.) 

Walther H. Rubsamen: Literary sources of secular Music in Italy. (ca. 
1500). (Univ. of California, Publ. of Music, Vol. 1, No. 1. 1943, Los 
Angeles.) 

A. Saviotti: Una rappresentazione allegorica in Urbino nel 1474. (Arezzo, 
1920.) 

~ W. Schering: Geschichte der Musik in Beispielen, (Leipzig, 1931.) 

M. Schneider: ur Geschichte des begleiteten Sologesanges, (Kretzschmar 
Festschrift, 1918.) 

M. Schneider: Ver6ffentlichungen des Fiirstl. Instituts fiir Musik- 
wiss. Forschung, Biickeburg.) 

Oliver Strungk: Vergil in Music. (Mus. Quar. XVI, 1930.) 

R. Schwartz: H. L. Hassler. (Vierteljahrsschrift f. Musikwiss.) 
Riv. mus. Ital. [X/8 XVIII, suppl. 8. 

J. Schmidt-Goerg: Nicolas Gombert. (1938.) 

A. Solerti: Le rappresentazioni musicali di Venezia dal 1571 al 1605. 
(Riv. mus. Ital. IX, 1g02, p. 503 ff.) La vita di Torquato Tasso. Torino, 
Roma, E. Loescher, 1895. 

A. Solerti: Ferrara e la corte Estense.* Citta di Castello, S. Lapi, 1891* 

Kennedy Scott: Madrigal Singing. (London, 1931.) 

O. G. Sonneck: Miscellaneous studies in the History of Music. (U.S.A., 
1921.) 

Luigi Torri: Vincenzo Ruffo, madrigalista e compositore di musica sacra del 
secolo XVI, (Riv. Mus. Ital. III, IV, 1896-97.) 

F. Vatielli: Canzonieri del Cinquecento. (Arte e vita musicale a Bologna. 
1927.) 

E. Vogel: Cl. Monteverdi. (Vierteljahrss. f. Musikw. III, 1887. 

B. Wiese: Eine Sammlung alter italienischer Drucke auf der Rats-Schul- 
bibliothek in Zwickau. (Zeitschrift f. roman. Philologie, 1907.) 

P. Wagner: Das Madrigal und Palestrina. (Vierteljahrss. f. Musikwiss. 
VIII. 481 ff.)* 

C. v. Winterfeld: G. Gabrieli und sein Zeitalter. (3 vols. Berlin, 1834.) 

A. Zenatti: Andrea Antico da Montona. (Archivio storico per Trieste. 
Roma, 1881.) 
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Frangois Couperin. By Paul Brunold. Trans. J. B. Hanson. pp. 77. 
(Monaco: Lyrebird Press, 1949.) 

Thematic Index of . . . Frangois Couperin. By Maurice Cauchie. pp. 133. 
(Monaco: Lyrebird Press, 1949.) 

Francois Couperin and the French Classical Tradition. By Wilfred Mellers. 
pp. 412. (London: Dennis Dobson, Ltd., 1950. 30s.) 


Francois Couperin has been fortunate in his modern champions. 
The great Brahms-Chrysander edition of his keyboard music was an 
accurate publication, even to the original ornamentation, at a period 
when this kind of accuracy still struck most editors not as their duty but 
as a dereliction of their duty. In the present century the monumental 
Lyrebird Press edition covered the entire output. Many problems were 
encountered which do not arise in the keyboard solos; they were handled 
with conscientiousness and, in the main, with success. The edition proved 
the starting-point for a wider and by now rapidly expanding enthusiasm, 
no longer confined to the keyboard works. 

Paul Brunold’s monograph was published posthumously. It is brief 
but sensible and informative, the work of an intelligent and appreciative 
musician. The statement (p.30) that the harpsichord of Couperin’s day 
had no pedals and therefore imposed severe limitations upon changes of 
registration in mid-piece, is orthodox and may be true of France; but 
it can be shown to be untrue of England by the long description in Mace 
(‘ Musick’s Monument’, 1676) of a pedal harpsichord, one or two 
further references to which also exist. I have never felt it to be an incon- 
gruity—nor even strictly, in view of this English pedal harpsichord of the 
seventeenth century, an anachronism—to employ the full resources of 
pedal stop-changing in Baroque harpsichord music. Like every temp- 
tation to virtuosity, such pedalling has its snares, but when sensitively 
employed it offers many legitimate delights. (C. P. E. Bach also 
mentions approvingly a pedal-stop harpsichord.) 

There is a reference (p. 32) to Couperin’s fingering as “ now itself 
old-fashioned ”. True enough; but beside the point. The point of the 
various Baroque systems of fingering, as Couperin himself hints in 
* L’Art de toucher le Clavecin’ (1716 and 1717), is to encourage natural 
irregularities corresponding with the phrasing desired. The point of 
modern fingering is to eliminate irregularities, leaving such as are desired 
to be introduced artificially. Each method has its advantages; but a 
study of Baroque fingering is invaluable as an aid to phrasing Baroque 
music. 

In the ‘ List of Works’ certain viola-da-gamba parts are erroneously 
and regrettably ascribed to the violoncello. There is an excellent list of 
recordings, contributed by F. F. Clough and G. J. Cuming, and no less 
than five fascinating portraits of the composer. 

Concerning Maurice Cauchie’s Thematic Index there is little to say 
except to thank its author and publisher on behalf of every musician and 
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scholar concerned with Couperin. The index is thorough, generously 
printed (enough of each theme for easy recognition—no mere parsi- 
monious fragment), informative, concise and, as far as I can detect, 
scrupulously literal, accurate and conscientious. In the words of the most 
misleadingly simple of Oriental descriptions of right action, it is all that 
which it should be and nothing else besides. 

Wilfred Mellers, attempting in his 400-page volume something far 
more ambitious, has inevitably fallen upon greater imperfection. But 
he has written a very good and indeed important book. This appears to 
be, remarkably enough, the first full-length study of the composer. It 
will remain a standard authority. 


To dispose of certain minor imperfections: 

(i) None of the numerous and invaluable contemporary quotations 
is translated. A translation is no substitute for the original, but the ideal 
is both. 

(ii) I agree that the violin appeared in France by 1530, but it is 
uncertain whether “ before the appearance of violins in Italy” (p. 61). 

(iii) A comparison is drawn (p. 84) between Gibbons’s viol fantasies 
(‘‘ primarily interested in the flow of his lines”) and Purcell’s (“a 
preoccupation with the poignant phrase and expressive harmony per se. . . 
the more or less unconscious emergence of impulses which the composer, 
during the remainder of his short life, must attempt to subdue and 
organize ’’). But Gibbons’s viol fantasies, unlike his vocal and keyboard 
works, were neither important nor typical. Purcell’s “ poignant phrase 
and expressive harmony ” certainly contrasts with Gibbons ; but it does 
not contrast with, but is, on the contrary, matched by and derived from, 
William Lawes (d. 1645) and his brief but exciting school. Original 
though Purcell became, he was in that particular aspect not an originator 
but a favoured heir. 

(iv) Corelli is twice described (p. 99, p. 102 f.n.) as playing (and 
composing) with “ inadequate passion’’—and this on contemporary 
authority. Let me counter with the translator (? J. E. Galliard, in 1709) 
of Raguenet’s ‘ Comparison Between the French and Italian Music ’, to 
which he appended this note on Corelli: “I have never met with any 
man that suffered his passions to hurry him away so much whilst he was 
playing on the violin as the famous Arcangelo Corelli . . . he gives in 
so much to what he is doing that he doth not look the same man” 
People are only too willing to dupe themselves into treating Baroque 
composers as “ inadequately passionate ”’. 

(v) In a generally helpful handling of the tricky problem of orna- 
mentation inadequate attention is given to one form, the tremblement, of 
great frequency and importance. This is broadly the Baroque trill, 
begun with its accented and often prolonged apoggiatura from above, 
and ordinarily terminated, where no termination is shown, either by a 
brief note of anticipation at the pitch of the ensuing note, or else by a 
little “‘ turn” comprising the note below the main note and the main 
note itself. Couperin very frequently writes this “ turn” of two notes 
into his text—but misleadingly, since its speed is meant to follow not the 
notation but the speed of the trill itself. When he writes a note of antici- 
pation instead, this too must not be taken literally, but delayed and 
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shortened. Approximate explanations in ordinary notation would have 
been a desirable addition. 


(vi) On pp. 263 ff. there is an excellent description and just appraisal 
of Couperin’s music for the viols, and of these noble and expressive 
instruments themselves. Yet on pp. 109-110 the magnificent quartet 
‘La Sultane’, which is for two unspecified treble instruments (i.e. either 
violins or treble viols) and two specifically named “ basses de viole ” 
(i.e. gambas, as is correctly stated on p. 376, though “ two violins ” there 
is not strictly accurate) is lovingly discussed in terms of two cellos, the 
substitution of which for the gambas will, I am afraid, be resorted to 
quite often and destructively enough without Mr. Mellers’s encourage- 
ment. In view of the general excellence of Mr. Mellers’s approach to 
such crucial issues, the outraged viola-da-gambist in me can only cry 
** Et tu, Brute! ”’ 


(vii) Lute music “ on the more emotional guitar” (p. 194). Less. 
But on p. 193 the “ simulated polyphony ” of true lute-writing is well 
described, together with the necessity for really fine playing to bring it 
off on this maligned instrument, not less difficult than expressive. 


“c 


Now for the many positive virtues. The book, upon which publisher 
and printer have both worked well, has three portions. The first estab- 
lishes Couperin against his background, that despotic but luminously 
civilized France of Louis XIV. Such background sketching is worthless 
and tiresome unless well done; but Mr. Mellers is a rarely civilized 
being himself, and it is well done, even if rather too much knowledge of 
the period is assumed. 


The second portion describes in some detail all Couperin’s music, 
with lavish musical illustrations. His predecessors, his contemporaries, 
and even his successors are discussed—with yet more musical illustra- 
tions—so that every line of development bearing on his work prospectively, 
contemporaneously and retrospectively is brought into the picture. 
Contrasts are also drawn with the different musical destinies appearing 
elsewhere in different social environments, particularly England after 
our insidiously destructive civil war. What saves this mass of diverse 
material from capsizing is simply the musicality with which it is handled. 
Mr. Mellers is, after all, himself a composer both intelligent and gifted; 
he knows at first hand how music works. For this reason, his musical 
analysis is genuinely valuable: which is a rarity. 

The third portion is chiefly taken up with instructions on the proper 
style for playing Couperin’s music. There is a useful summary of the 
most relevant passages in Couperin’s own writings (prefaces and ‘ L‘Art 
de toucher le Clavecin’). Careful and valuable attention is paid to 
Couperin’s fingering and its bearing on the phrasing of his works. The 
problem of notes inégales (i.e., which notes written evenly must by conven- 
tion be played unevenly: a problem shirked by most interpreters) is 
especially well handled. Ornamentation—a still harder and more 
important aspect—is treated soundly but insufficiently; here Dolmetsch 
and Dannreuther are both cited with no warning as to the latter’s un- 
reliability. These sections, together with some valuable appendices, 
will help modern players over many special difficulties. No attempt is 
made to give general guidance on the fundamentals of interpretation; 
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but this is a matter so prodigious in its implications and so hard of access 
for a modern interpreter that its adequate discussion would have over- 
balanced the book. More is essayed than usual, and what is essayed is 
better done. Above all, the approach is right; in effect: find out how 
Couperin himself meant his music to sound and make that your aim; 
if humanly possible on the superbly expressive Baroque instruments for 
which Couperin wrote and over which our more familiar instruments, 
whatever their different virtues, have no general superiority, and as 
makeshifts for which thay can only be inferior. These are the first 
lessons in making Baroque music live again. As a sober, practical 
musician with a solid grasp of his subject, Mr. Mellers has learnt them 


well. RD. 


The Music of Gustav Holst. By Imogen Holst. pp. 164. (Oxford University 
Press. 1951. 158.) 


Holst is a figure of peculiar fascination. He is fascinating both because 
of the personal cast of his mind, which gives his music a savour one may 
like or dislike but cannot ignore; and also because of his more than 
personal significance, the sense in which he was, if the metaphor be 
pardoned, a midwife at English music’s rebirth. His own struggle is so 
intimately at one with that of our musical history; and the hold which 
he must have on the imagination of English musicians today comes partly 
from the fact that we are aware of the mental and spiritual struggle he 
has saved us. We are moved that a greater man has fought so many of 
our battles for us; and—because the struggle is more obvious—we may 
find his best music even more acutely poignant than that of his still 
greater contemporary and colleague, Vaughan Williams. 

It is the merit of Miss Holst’s book that she is equally aware of these 
two aspects of her father’s music—the personal distinction of his mind, and 
the problems he had to face in being born when and where he was. 
The dangers confronting him were twofold and complementary. He 
had to purge English music of the bad blood of Teutonic inflation— 
the “ good old Wagnerian bawling” of the “ Early Horrors”, to use 
Holst’s own phrases. He had also, in returning to the bare bones of our 
musical thought in unaccompanied folksong, plainsong and organum, 
to avoid thinking that there was any virtue in bareness as an end in itself; 
for consecutive fourths are no better than consecutive sevenths unless 
they say something. According to Miss Holst almost all her father’s 
music up to 1927 is “ transitional” in that it shows an immature mixture 
of styles—passages of authentic imagination, like most of the ‘ Hymn of 
Jesus’ and all of ‘ Saturn’, alongside Wagnerian echoes and passages in 
which processions of fourths do the duty of spontaneous invention. Only 
in small works of this period, such as the wonderful Songs for Voice and 
Violin, does he achieve perfection of style. 

The turning point comes in ‘ Egdon Heath’, in which he admits his 
lonely isolation but for the first time extracts from it serene beauty. After 
that hard-won honesty he can go on to recover the warmth he had had 
to banish from his earlier music; and he does this by way of a partial 
rapprochement between the technics of his interstellar-spatial music and 
those of the relatively simple works he had composed, as an enthusiastic 
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teacher, for amateur performance. The consummation and justification 
of his career thus becomes the sequence of works ‘ Egdon Heath’, the 
‘Choral Fantasia’, ‘ Hammersmith’, the ‘ Lyric Interlude’ for viola 
and small orchestra, and the astonishing Scherzo of the projected Sym- 
phony. Their beauty is highly personal; yet it cannot be separated from 
the labours which Holst expended on behalf of future generations of 
English composers. 

Since Miss Holst’s view of the nature of her father’s creative develop- 
ment and of the relative importance of his works does not radically differ 
from the account I have offered myself, I can hardly say that I think her 
general approach a model of intelligence and sensitivity. But I can 
recommend her book as a model of critical method; she never sub- 
stitutes literary gush for technical analysis, and she never substitutes 
technical analysis for human experience. Her comment on the second of 
the songs for voice and violin will indicate how delicately she relates 
technique and experience: 

There is passion in the depths of the violin’s Ep, and a sense of space in the voice’s 
entry, as if the fifth had been waiting to sound within the held octave; the word 

“* fire’ takes its warmth from the wide interval of a major sixth, and there is a 

radiance in the icy return to the fifth, the vowel blending with the strings’ tone and 

the hissing sibilant adding to the steeliness. The Ep of *‘ earth’ knows the despera- 
tion of all the ills that flesh is heir to, as it pulls against the framework of the octave 

D before coming to rest on the unison. 

She writes throughout with precision and urbanity; and my only 
mild quarrel is that she seems to be so anxious to avoid being suspected 
of sentimental partiality that she is severer on most of the middle period 
works than she need have been. An intermittent “ vulgarity” or 
“weakness” is not necessarily damaging, and the most “ perfect” 
work may be as damp as the joke on a box of matches. In lucidity of 
mind and integrity of purpose Miss Holst is clearly her father’s heir; but 
she has no Early Horrors. I could not repel a sneaking desire that she 
would permit herself just an occasional juicy seventh, or perhaps even an 


eleventh. W. H. M. 


Introduction to the Music of Johann Sebastian Bach. By William Mann. 
pp. 80. (London: Dennis Dobson. 1950. 3s. 6d.) 


This is a light and portable synopsis of Bach’s output for “‘ the new- 
comer”. The author lays no special emphasis on any particular genre 
or point of interpretation, apart from the two choral master-works and 
occasional personal preferences. His main contention, a sound one, is 
that Bach fulfilled his sense of vocation by deliberately and systematic- 
ally covering every field that appealed to him, summarizing the past 
and anticipating the future (the last point may mislead the unsophisti- 
cated reader). On these lines the chorale-preludes, the Forty-eight, the 
cantatas, the Passions and the B minor Mass are brought to the notice of 
the fresh observer of Bach’s art in three or four pages apiece. Take them 
from there! They can be the home performer’s daily bread, the church 
organist’s enchiridion, the ambitious choralist’s Sunday or more occa- 
sional treat, and the listener’s (?) constant diversion. The rest of Bach 
comes into the picture on the same scale, without prejudice against the 
less-known but inevitably with tremendous omissions. Terry’s almost as 
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handy (and cheap) ‘ The Music of Bach’ covered the ground much 
more amply and precisely, and perhaps more sympathetically. It may 
be doubted whether this brief and somewhat perfunctory tour will 
stimulate the newcomer’s perceptions and kindle his imagination enough 
to arouse an inner craving for more Bach but, unlike most Bach- 
exponents, Mr. Mann never stands in the way of his subject from a 
passion for giving information. 

Some passing comments need qualification at least. It is not true 
that “‘ Bach’s whole art is contrapuntal, and counterpoint is based on the 
contrasts of two or more melodies ”’, or that he spent his whole life working 
to order. In the sort-out of the organ music, the author rightly finds in 
it a coherent design comparable with that of the later keyboard collec- 
tions, but the mention of the early D minor Toccata and Fugue at the 
expense of the later masterpieces in F and D minor is strange. No prelude 
in the Orgelbiichlein treats each strain of the melody in imitation; that 
came later. In the Catechism preludes the pairing of settings with and 
without pedal might have been mentioned. The dismissal of piano tone- 
colour as “ unpleasantly thick” for Bach may prompt “ Victorians ” 
(and even some Georgians) to equally rude rejoinders on the scrannel 
ping of the harpsichord. The description of the Forty-eight as part of 
Bach’s “ instructive output ” is repellent and not really accurate, and on 
the other hand the summary of the first C minor fugue as “‘ the straight- 
forward fugue ” seems naif or misleading. More astounding is the ver- 
dict that the Forty-eight cannot compare in size and range with “ the peak 
of Bach’s keyboard output”’, the Clavieriibung, of which Mr. Mann 
has nevertheless some fresh things to say. The survey of the concertos 
does poor justice to the keyboard D minor and three of the Brandenburgs 
(2, 4, 5), or to the superlative bite of the solo-violin texture in the double 
concerto in D minor, whose transcription for keyboard is conceded as 
effective. 

The cantatas are left in their “ incredible variety”, severely unsorted, 
apart from a brief mention of chorale treatment. The reader is given 
very little idea where to start on that extraordinary confusion of matter 
now catalogued irrevocably (O evil day!) as Cantatas 1-210. ‘ Christ lag’ 
will not whet the appetite of many listeners. And how in the name of all 
that is “ glorious” (Mr. Mann’s chosen epithet) could he have omitted 
to mention ‘ Sing ye to the Lord’ amongst the motets? Finally, the Mass 
is sadly reduced to component factors of “ vast structure ”’, climax and 
“grandeur ’’. There is slight evocation of Bach’s sense of the mysterium 
tremendum or of those overwhelmingly affirmative impulses which called 
the Mass to completion from an initial concern for a court appointment. 
The pipes are scrannel here. Bach is far too downright and consistent to 
be so regarded as beyond comment. 

The list of selected editions should bring the author some letters. 
If the reader needs facsimiles, why should the available Peters edition of 
the organ B minor and the violoncello suites be passed over in favour of 
another? On the other side, the Steingraber edition has not yet returned 
to England. Above all, the entry “ed. piano” (my italics) under ‘ Art 
of Fugue’ fabricates a crux: the work (or most of it) was written down 
in two lines as unequivocally left-hand-right-hand as the prelude in C. 
Having written most of his fugues for keyboard and in fact for his own 
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masterly hands, Bach naturally placed this exhibition-set on the usual 
terrain, and went to it. The engraving in open score was for the benefit 
of students, with a precedent in ‘ The Musical Offering’; not a sign that 
he regretted the keyboard setting. Why should he worry over a consis- 
tent texture in this amazing pursuit of one main subject? Audiences were 
no more his concern than they were Schubert’s. The harmony was 
what mattered, provided it was playable. 

Some of these objections to Mr. Mann’s commentary may seem 
forced. But Bach’s output is so vast, and so rarely sifted, that in many 
fields almost every valuation is on trial. The more summary a book on 
art, the more it needs to start the reader thinking about the right things 
and in the right way. When the whole structure is the mind of Bach, no 
effort need be spared to see that a few bricks are placed right way up and 
in as good a perspective as possible. 

‘* Celebrants ” for “* communicants ” is an odd slip on p. 70. 


A. E. F. D. 


The Art of J. S. Bach. By A. E. F. Dickinson. Second Revised Edition. 
pp. 260. (London: Hinrichsen. 1950. 12s. 6d.) 


This century has seen a, for the next decade or two at any rate, 
definitive life of Bach, by Terry, and many illuminating studies of his 
several musical media; but not since Newman’s translation of Schweitzer, 
I think, a comprehensive survey of the works in English. We have 
access to the main facts, though research adds constantly to them; the 
need was for a guide to Bach’s art and through his output. Terry’s ‘ The 
Music of Bach’ covered the ground, but his map was on a small scale. 

Now, for the bicentenary just gone, A. E. F. Dickinson has enlarged 
and revised his earlier bicentenary tribute (written in 1935), in the light 
of his subsequent experience. He can see the need for a subjective study‘ 
for he compares the present with the recently past day of Allen, Tovey 
and Whittaker, and concludes that today “ the sources are in certain 
respects narrower and more intermittent. The sense of heritage is 
weaker’, which is true, if somewhat oddly phrased. We hear a deal of 
Bach in London nowadays, but nearly always the same restricted number 
of pieces; the two towering peaks of sacred choral music are available at 
least once a year, and the Brandenburg concertos far more frequently, but 
of the cantatas, the sonatas for obbligato instrument with clavier, the 
English suites, there is hardly a performance to be attended. (The B.B.C. 
does good work in these fields, we must admit.) And at a time when 
practical research has clearly shown how little we need compromise 
Bach’s textural and notational intentions for the purposes of an acceptable 
performance we still connive at, and applaud, a watered-down or grossly 
swollen Bachian baroque. I have only once heard the sixth Brandenburg 
played as a concerto for two violas, and I have never been able to hear the 
orchestra throughout the entire B minor Mass, for booming organ and 
multitudinous choral forces. 

We must then be taught to want a more varied and more faithfully 
interpreted diet of Bach. Since the gregarious concert-goer will love the 
highest only when it is rammed down his throat, Mr. Dickinson’s subjective 
sign-posting (his favourite numbers in the ‘ 48” are starred, for instance) 
should be the ticket. 
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There are three main obstacles to enthusiasm, and you may or may 
not think them balanced by four excellent features. Mr. Dickinson is not 
a wholly loyal evangelist; indeed, the author who picks holes in Bach’s 
melodic vein, votes his recourse to the conventional Da Capo “ fatal”, 
suggests that he “ wrote more ritornello movements than he had impulse 
for’, as good as fails the six-voice Ricercar on unresourceful diffuseness, 
and cannot accept Bach’s repeat setting of “‘ Dona Nobis ” in the B minor 
Mass—such an author is like the priest who doubts not only the Immacu- 
late Conception but the Resurrection as well; his audience begins to 
wonder if he has the heart of the matter in him. 


The truth is, not that Mr. Dickinson is hypercritical (no one will want 
him to gloss over Bach’s weak moments), but that his criticisms do not 
convince. Chiefly this is because they are made in so unimpactive a 
style. It is not simply a matter of vocabulary; the reader’s personal 
opinion must judge whether words and phrases like “ soul-states”’, 
* hobbledehoy ”’, “‘ ‘ smashing’ social experience ”’ are annoying or not 
(often they enshrine, as in my first quotation, some worthwhile truth). 
The trouble is the obscurity, the enigmatic train of thought that holds up 
the momentum of the reader’s concentration; there is one foot-note, 
drawing a parallel between the text of the Matthew Passion and that of 
ITMA, which I still do not fathom. Even more disquieting to the reader, 
main ideas are often presented without the logical symmetry that alone 
can ensure digestion of their significance. The critical paragraphs on 
Bach’s melody, already referred to, are a case in point. A more trivial 
failing is the want of purposeful instruction on matters of style. The 
author recognizes the need for harpsichord and clavichord in the solo 
keyboard music, but refers always to their pianoforte implications, and 
noticeably omits instruction as to performance of the organ works. 
Perhaps he does not want to side with the supporters of either the ‘* back- 
to-Baroque ” or the “ noble diapasons’’. Perhaps he is like a friend of 
mine who hates half-measures, and can see no point in using a harpsi- 
chord for solo or continuo, unless the strings put aside their modern bows, 
covered strings and high bridges. 

The greatest merit of the book is in the ground Mr. Dickinson has 
managed to cover, thoroughly and with an intimate knowledge, within 
225 pages of text. He pierces the technical shell of Bach’s craftsmanship 
to reveal the artistic purpose beneath it, so that the mathematics of fugue 
really enhance, in the expounding, an understanding of their musical 
goal. There are, too, many thoroughly attractive ideas; some suggestive, 
like the proposal that the great Mass would make its fullest effect if per- 
formed in the four parts recognized by Bach’s autograph; others pointing 
to revelatory parallels. And again, the similar reception accorded to the 
Matthew Passion and to Dorothy Sayers’s ‘ The Man born to be King’, 
or the conceptual link between the dropping bass intervals in the prelude 
on ‘ Durch Adams Fall’ and in the execution in Richard Strauss’s ‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel ’. Most enlightening of all is the broad approach to music, 
which sees Schiitz, Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Elgar, Berg and Hinde- 
mith, not as isolated phenomena in musical history, but as pearls set at 
different points of a long necklace, which touch in being wound round the 
wearer’s neck and set off one another in showing up otherwise unnoticed 
lights and colours. 
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As regards editions of Bach, a pro-Peters bias is perceptible, and what 
the Potter school might call publicitymanship has furnished the book with 
an old-fashioned and grimly salesmanlike catalogue of Peters’s Bachian 
activities. The other indexes are first-class; I particularly like the one 
relating each cantata to the Gospel or other message of the day for 
which it was written. More printer’s errors, albeit trifling ones, have 
crept past the proof-reader than should have been allowed. 


W. S. M. 


Berlioz in London. By A. W. Ganz. pp. 222. (London: Quality Press. 
1950. 155.) 


Berlioz’s five visits to England between 1847 and 1855, amounting to 
nearly eighteen months in all, are sufficiently well known and documented, 
but the late Mr. Ganz performed a useful service in collecting the evidence 
in one volume. In some small particulars he has been able to supplement 
it with a few unpublished letters and extracts from the diary of his father, 
who played under Berlioz. The story makes excellent reading, thanks 
in great part to the brilliant letters, articles and memoirs in which the 
composer described his experiences. Mr. Ganz has done well to quote 
these in extenso; he has also been assiduous in following up references and 
adding anecdotes from other sources. If there are a few slips, such as a 
curious confusion between the names of Marie Pleyel (born Moke) and 
her husband Camille, he has performed his task with impeccable taste. 

Berlioz is perhaps the one great composer who could have attained 
equal rank as a writer. He loathed musical criticism—* my stupid task ”’, 
‘“my shame and despair ’’—and only undertook it for financial reasons. 
Yet whatever he wrote bore the stamp of literature. Whether criticizing 
in a letter a performance of ‘ Hamlet’ or Macready’s management of 
stage crowds, describing for the Paris press the Charity Children’s con- 
cert in St. Paul’s (at which he sang bass in the choir, clad in a surplice, 
and was so moved that his companion took his silence for inability to 
keep his place) or the 1851 Exhibition (and in particular his early morn- 
ing visit to the Crystal Palace, when the only signs of life came from one 
Chinaman, one sparrow and a big Irish clock in Bb minor), or evoking 
in a few vivid words everyone he met from Wagner to the bogus negro 
minstrels at the street corner, he is always memorable for the quality 
both of his observation and its expression. Ganz quotes a wonderful 
letter in which in consecutive sentences he throws off thumbnail sketches 
of Wagner, Verdi and Rossini, all in London (and Meyerbeer too) in the 
summer of 1855: Wagner, unconcerned by press attacks, “as he is sure 
he will be master of the musical world fifty years hence”, Verdi, “ an 
artist of real worth and a man of honour”’, making “ an awful scene ” 
at an opera dress rehearsal, and Rossini “ talking rot on the boulevard 
every night . . . like an old satyr in retirement ”’. 

Berlioz found London far ahead of Paris in musical culture and 
activity. His letters are full of praise for appreciative London audiences, 
and he even spoke of settling here. ‘* Would you believe it, the English 
are now a really musical people!” He was popular with the public and 
with the orchestral players—more so than Wagner, who failed to conceal 
his lack of interest in Mendelssohn. Berlioz had the sense to keep quiet 
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about his own coolness towards Handel. Yet despite the success of his 
concerts his music failed to strike root, and it is clear that his outlook 
and standards were far ahead of his time. Conductors habitually re- 
scored the classics lest their cornets, trombones and ophicleides should 
have too little to do, but Berlioz was not allowed to use the drums and 
cymbals-in his Hungarian March, apparently for fear of disturbing the 
afternoon slumbers of the residents of Hanover Square. The attitude 
to rehearsal was casual in the extreme, although the New Philharmonic 
Society was exceptional in this respect and Berlioz even managed to hold 
a sectional rehearsal of the percussion department. At Covent Garden 
the mounting of an opera with the shortest possible preparation was 
regarded as a matter of pride—this tradition at least has been an un- 
conscionable time a-dying—the one immovable rule being that it must 
be sung in Italian. Thus in 1853 ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ had to be trans- 
lated into that language for performance by French and German soloists 
and an English chorus under Berlioz himself, only for it to be instantly 
shouted down by an Italian claque. History might have been richer for 
the fulfilment of two of Berlioz’s London schemes—his proposal to Davison 
that he should write musical articles for ‘ The Times’ and the festival 
concert he planned to give at the 1851 Exhibition, including the first 
performance of his Te Deum and excerpts from ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
with an orchestra containing forty harps. W. D. 


Some Nineteenth-Century Composers. By John Horton. pp. 106. (Oxford 


University Press. 1950. 6s.) 


The principal defect of this book, of which the author shows himself 
aware, is that its selection of composers was imposed upon him. The ten 
leading figures, from Beethoven to Dvorak, had been skimmed off by 
Mr. Blom, and certain opera composers were apparently reserved for 
Mr. Hussey (but how did Mr. Horton contrive to keep Smetana and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, both at their best in opera?). Left with the Nineteenth 
Century’s second eleven, Mr. Horton does his best to introduce a little 
team spirit, but his efforts cannot be said to give the book more than a 
token unity. He relates them to the nationalist impulse, which never 
touched Mendelssohn and left no mark on the music of Franck, Fauré or 
Saint-Saéns, and very little on that of Mahler or Elgar; he groups them 
round the magnetic personality of Liszt, who knew some of them well, 
others very little and one or two not at all. But disunited they remain. 

This might have been less noticeable if Mr. Horton had been more 
detailed in his criticism. The publishers state that the purpose of the 
book is ‘‘ to show how much an artist’s life is bound up with his work and 
to present his creative efforts as being part of his human experience ”’. 
But Mr. Horton does not do this; indeed he seems to evade these very 
problems. An average of eight or nine pages per composer is not much, 
but there was surely room for a more interesting discussion of Liszt as man 
and artist and of the reasons for Mendelssohn’s creative decline, which 
cannot be explained simply on the score of too much executive work. 
Without consideration of such matters the lives of most composers are 
pretty dull. 

The virtues of the book are therefore somewhat negative. It is on the 
whole accurate, well written and sound in judgment. A statement here and 
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"here demands a query. Are Liszt’s operatic and orchestral transcriptions 
really “ satisfying piano pieces in their own right”? Borodin can hardly 
be said to have brought * Prince Igor’ “* almost to the point of comple- 
tion”. The success of Franck’s ‘ Ruth’ occurred at the revival of 1871, 
not the first performance in 1846; and his operas ‘ Hulda’ and ‘ Ghiséle ’ 
were not written during the seventies but in 1882-5 and 1888-90 respec- 
tively. Perhaps the best chapters are those on Fauré and Saint-Saéns. 
Something about the latter seems to draw Mr. Horton into greater live- 
liness both of mind and pen. Indeed, the most vivid picture left in one 
reader’s memory is of Saint-Saéns in the amphitheatre at Béziers, conduct- 
ing the first performance of the prelude to Fauré’s ‘ Prométhée’ in a 
straw hat. W. D. 


The Music Masters. Vol. Il (After Beethoven to Wagner.) Edited by 
A. L. Bacharach. pp. 400. (London: Cassell. 1950. 17s. 6d.) 


This volume contains thirty-five short biographies from twenty-one 
different pens. The chapters on the principal composers of the period 
first appeared in the editor’s ‘ Lives of the Great Composers ’, published 
in 1935. This further casting of the net brings in such considerable men 
as Bellini (F. Bonavia), Bruckner (Ralph W. Wood), Franck (W. R. 
Anderson), Meyerbeer (Dyneley Hussey), Smetana (Colin Mason), and 
Spohr (Leslie Orrey), and also smaller fry such as Czerny (Max Pirani), 
Flotow (John S. Weissmann), Gade (Nils L. Wallin), Hummel (E. H. W. 
Meyerstein), Lortzing (Ralph W. Wood) and Sterndale Bennett (W. R. 
Anderson. 

While the quality of the papers is variable the average is high and 
some of the contributions are distinguished. Gerald Abraham had the 
most difficult task in presenting in twenty-four pages the downs and 
ups of Wagner’s eventful life. He has performed it to admiration. 
Mr. Hussey’s chapters on Donizetti and Meyerbeer, too, are exemplary. 
Sometimes the authors imperfectly disguise their lack of interest in the 
subjects. But Martin Cooper does his best for Gounod and Ambroise 
Thomas. Bonavia, on the other hand, evidently feels something like 
antipathy for Brahms the man. 

Two doubts arise in the course of our reading. This present-day 
fashion of the composite book, does it justify itself? Here it means one’s 
coming to terms in 400 pages with a score of different writers. No sooner 
has the reader adjusted his lens than he must focus it anew. ‘ The Music * 
Masters’ is not a book of reference; it is a collection of essays, not so 
slight as to be impersonal but too little expansive to allow of the develop- 
ment of the contributors’ thoughts and views. When for instance Mr. 
Anderson says of Sterndale Bennett: ‘ His sense of duty tended to stifle 
his opportunities as a composer”, we are left to guess at the meaning. 
Is the writer ironical? Probably but not certainly. What were Sterndale 
Bennett’s ‘“* opportunities as a composer ”’ which a sense of duty stifled ? 
Is this a periphrasis for a failure of the creative impulse ? 

The other doubt arises from the virtual absence of music from these 
lives of the musicians. The exceptions in this volume are William 
Glock’s Schubert and A. E. F. Dickinson’s Schumann; both, as it were 
in defiance of terms of reference which forbade musical considerations, 
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persist in remembering that music was the substance of these lives and 
all the rest accidents. The accidents of Liszt’s life and of Wagner’s, of 
Berlioz’s, too, to some extent, lend an interest to their biography; but 
the annals of most of these composers are perfectly dull, apart from their 
work of composition—which was, after all, their life. The unsatisfactory 
effect of Mr. Bacharach’s book suggests the possibility of another way 
of musical biography: Lives of the great composers in which the factors 
that helped to make their music what it was should be the matter first 
of all considered. R. C. 


The Negative Emotion: An Essay on Modern Music. By Aurelio de la Vega. 
pp. 37. (The Author: Miramar, Marianao, Habana, Cuba. 
1950.) 


‘ 


A pugnacious pamphlet. Music “ is passing through a crisis similar 
to that which threatens our civilization’. How should it be otherwise ? 
Art, after all, is a social phenomenon. We live in a century in which 
“* every spontaneous emotion becomes material for academic theorizing ”’. 
There is a terrible confusion of values; lack of integrity in the musician; 
lack of an educated response from the public. 

The reader is not quite convinced of Dr. de la Vega’s logical sound- 
ness. If the artist is nothing but the creature of his age, pity is his due— 
the pity our author extends to Hindemith (‘‘ Destiny played a dirty 
trick when it was decided that he must be born in our time ”?)—rather 
than the trouncing our author deals out to right and left, for instance, to 
“the putrid Six, the surrealist Jean Cocteau, the corrupted Picasso ”’, 
Stravinsky’s art (“‘ that never has youth or beauty because it is old and 
mean from the moment of its conception ”’), Poulenc and Auric, “ who 
expose their mental deficiencies with the cynical audacity and revolting 
candour of beggars exhibiting their sores’, Milhaud, who reminds him 
of “ a host who, having forgotten to put gin in the first round of cocktails, 
puts methylated spirits in the second round to make up for it’, Schoen- 
berg, ‘‘ dull and soggy ” in his first phase and then writing music that 
“cries with the pain of someone held down on the operating table and 
only half-anaesthetized”’, and again, Schoenberg “a great honest 
pedagogue who knew too much to be a great composer ”’. 

All this is spirited lampooning; but our author, himself a composer, 
weakens a little. There are a surprising number of musicians in this 
ailing century to whom he cannot refuse respect and admiration. The 
age, after all, is not so desperately sick, for it is the age of Prokofiev, 
Szymanowski, Bartok, Sibelius and Bloch, all of whom he defends with 
the same enthusiasm with which he trounces “ a musical generation of 
vipers quite worthy of Stravinsky’. ‘‘ The music of our days was born 
sick’, he says on one page; but Ravel, Honegger and Hindemith are 
all saluted appreciatively. The disease of the age in which “ Vulgarity 
reigns as god, and Superficiality, Sarcasm and Impudence as guardian 
angels ” is, then, not universal. In point of fact our Cuban Juvenal is 
full of hope. ‘God grant”, he exclaims, “that the era of musical 
impotence and experimentalism has passed for ever!” 

Not, however, that he pins his faith to the Western World. The 
tomahawk is given another whetting before Dr. de la Vega deals with 
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Americans of the North and of the South. ‘“‘ American art”’, he says, 
‘is the Art of Indigestion’; and Roy Harris, for instance, is, according 
to him, “a musical thinker of cowboy-like temperament, a master of 
boredom and barrenness, a creator of works devoid of any balance of form 
or even the most basic technical skill’. Charles Ives, “‘ prodigal in real 
achievements and unbelievable nonsense”, is the most profound, the 
most genuine of North American musicians. Of others: ‘ Most of them 
compose three bars daily, but a few can compose five or six. In short, all 
of them are more or less just good fellows”. As for Villa-Lobos, he has 
produced second-rate, trivial and downright bad music not once or 
twice but dozens of times, and yet he is “‘ the most interesting and genial 
composer of all America’, The works recommended include ‘ Bachianas 
Brasilieras ’, Choros Nos. 6, 7 and 10, and the fifth string quartet. 

At the end it turns out that Dr. de la Vega has a faith, a very lively 
faith indeed. Music has been the prey of those with tastes intellectual 
rather than intuitive. But there is no reason why it should not regain a 


soul. R. C, 


Musical Taste: Its Measurement and Cultural Nature. By Paul Randolph 
Farnsworth. (Stanford University Press, California; and Oxford 
University Press. 1950.) 


Professor Farnsworth is a psychologist, and therefore concerned with 
science rather than art. He attacks the problem of musical taste by 
subjecting school and university students, members of the American 
Musicological Society and others to a kind of Gallup poll, by adding up 
the space devoted to leading composers in general and musical encyclo- 
pedias of different dates, and by making similar tables of broadcasts 
sponsored by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. He is perfectly 
aware, of course, that the results hold good only for a limited group, but 
thinks they are sufficiently valuable to justify a wide extension of the 
method. 

To the execution of this method the only objection is that Professor 
Farnsworth regards each composer as a statistical unit of more or less the 
same size and shape. He makes little allowance for the fact that some 
composers have lived longer and written more than others, and none at 
all for the fact that orchestral music enjoys a disproportionate advantage 
to-day. Hence an exclamation of surprise escapes him on his discovery of 
the low status given to Palestrina by the members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. But the question that is likely to smite the reader who 
ploughs through this Sargasso Sea of tables, coefficients, percentages and 
cross-references, amassed with such care over several years by the psycho- 
logical faculty of Stanford University, is, Why proceed on these lines at 
all? Even if we accept the figures as an accurate measurement of taste— 
and Professor Farnsworth admits that neither formal tests nor polls have 
more than a tentative value, and that many people do not know why they 
answer as they do and might answer differently next day—the only 
conclusions that emerge are that musical taste is culturally induced by 
education and environment and that “ to a considerable degree laymen 
tend to prefer and to honour whatever they think should be preferred 
and honoured ’’. This must be perfectly obvious to anyone who considers 
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the matter for two minutes, and it is equally clear that the head-counting 
method is unsuited to any artistic enquiry, for the contents and capacity 
of the heads are not equal. Enquirers into the nutritive value of different 
pastures do not circularize the sheep. If psychologists want to discover 
the nature and causes of musical taste, let them examine the critics, 
educators, performers and impresarios and discover not only what they 
do but why they do it. In other words, the enquiry must be partly 
zsthetic. 


But science abhors an absolute value, and esthetics is the one thing 
Professor Farnsworth will not have within the pale. From his conclusion 
that “‘ musical taste is a phenomenon of the social sciences” (hitherto 
** discussed only in the rather philosophical terms of the music critic and 
the historian”) he draws the shattering non sequitur: ‘“‘ No music, then, 
can be inherently good or bad, for goodness is only an evaluation by a 
group of men trained to accept a particular set of standards’. This is to 
place music itself among the social sciences, an estimate that may be dear 
to the hearts of the statistician and certainly explains Professor Farns- 
worth’s calm acceptance of another psychologist’s statement that a com- 
poser’s best work tends to occur rather early in his career. ‘This is inex- 
plicable until we realize that by “ best work” a psychologist means “* most 
popular work ”’. Hence too, no doubt, the solemn compilation of tables 
requiring such footnotes as “‘ R. Strauss probably received many votes 
intended for J. Strauss ” and “ [Cyril] Scott was most probably confused 
with the immortal Sir Walter or with Francis Scott Key”. But the prime 
scientific absurdity is the Interval Preference Table, compiled without 
any reference to context or use, in which Major Third wins comfortably 
from Minor Third and Minor Sixth (twelve ran). 

There are incidental flowers to be gathered from this survey, which 
throws an occasional lurid light on the American scene. It is perhaps not 
surprising that out of 126 “ randomly selected college students” a fair 
proportion ranked Gershwin as the most important composer born since 
1860 and among the first half-dozen of any age; but that American 
musicologists, asked to pick out the men who have contributed most to 
the art, should give him the same number of votes as Lasso is portentous. 
Professor Farnsworth is the soul of discretion compared with some of the 
fellow-enquirers whom he quotes. One psychoanalyst has attributed our 
taste in music to “ a pattern laid down at the breast period, when the body 
supplies the rhythm”; another “ believes that minor modes containing 
the diminished third tone are associated with feelings which characterize 
the castration complex”’. We are referred to works on ‘ The Psycho- 
pathology of Drinking Songs’ and ‘ The Psychology of Hymns’. But 
the prize in this line goes to the climatic theory of one R. H. Wheeler, 
whereby musical creativeness depends on sunspot cycles. Warm periods 
encourage “ the serious opera, the symphony, the sonata, the concerto, 
chamber music, swing, jazz, syncopation, masses, anthems, oratorios, 
dissonance and atonality ”’ and are “‘ conducive to the rise of choruses, 
orchestras and bands”. In cold periods on the other hand we should 
expect to find thriving “‘ light and comic operas, programme music, tone 
poems, folk music, ballads, madrigals and counterpoint ’’—and “ the 
heyday of Castrati and musicology ’’. We have been warned. 


W. D. 
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A Dictionary of Music. By Robert Illing. pp. 318. (Penguin Books: 


Harmondsworth. 1950. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Illing has undertaken the task of supplying ‘‘ a pocket encyclo- 
paedia . . . readable as well as informative, and of value to both students 
of music and the general reader”. Lexicography is a specialized business, 
if not indeed a vocation, and is apt to be thankless; for the compiler, 
unable to include everything, can hardly hope to do more than satisfy 
some of his readers all the time and all of his readers some of the time. 
He puts himself up to be shot at by the mere act of assuming the pro- 
fessional facade of omniscience. His mistakes, consequently, make more 
noise. And the reviewer, who ought in theory to read the work from 
cover to cover and compare it with all the other encyclopedias that ever 
lived, tends likewise to look up his pet subject and receive a mortal 
affront if it is not adequately treated. He can only thrust in his probe as 
often as possible and hope for the best. 

This dictionary is certainly a bargain at the price. It passes without 
difficulty the tests of readability and convenience of arrangement. 
Almost equally important in a “‘ modest compendium of musical know- 
ledge ’’, as the author calls it, are selection and compression. Mr. IIling 
is more successful with the latter than the former. He is right to exclude 
performers, and doubtless also critics and historians. But if the reader 
looks up Sibelius, he will find the concise entry ‘ Sibelius, Jean (b. 
Tavaslehus [sic] 1865), still living”. This gives him one fact of import- 
ance, and gives it twice. Moreover it is probably the one fact he already 
knows: Sibelius is still alive. Mr. Illing’s foreword explains that living 
composers born before 1g00 are all recorded in this manner and those 
born since excluded altogether, on the ground that ‘‘ no generation can 
form a really balanced judgment concerning the artists of its own day ”’. 
This surely is to shirk the issue, both critical and lexicographical. Living 
composers are the very ones whom the general reader may not find in the 
older reference books and about whom he most requires information and 
guidance. Among the dead we welcome the liberal selection of the older 
composers, especially those of the sixteenth century, but the more recent 
choice is less happy. ‘There is something wrong with the mesh of a net 
that excludes d’Indy, Duparc, Chausson, Roussel and Lekeu but admits 
Dubois and Grovlez, not to mention Dykes, Melba, Somervell and 
Sir Percy Buck. 

Mr. Illing is strongest on the technical and instrumental side, weakest 
on the biographical and esthetic. The article on harmony, for instance, 
gives as much information as could be expected in the space, clarified by 
musical examples; there are diagrams of the chief instruments, explana- 
tory tables on notation, and a specimen of lute tablature with transcrip- 
tion. Nearly all the technical entries are concise, clear and useful. But 
it is perhaps symptomatic of a slight bias that the harmonium is treated at 
greater length than the Mass, and the organ at greater length than the 
opera. The general articles on musical forms, though far from bad, are 
marred by occasional wild statements that shake the confidence of the 
reader. Opéra-comique did not arise at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. No one acquainted with the subject could maintain that “ there 
is no great difference in design and treatment between Handel’s operas 
and many of his oratorios ”’. Only of England is it true that “ during the 
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nineteenth and present centuries, oratorio has received as much, if not 
more, attention, than opera”’. 

Coming to individual composers, we find the nineteenth century 
treated more carelessly than earlier periods. The article on Verdi has 
far more than its share of inaccuracies, and that on Wagner contains an 
alarming terminological muddle over opera and music drama. The four 
parts of ‘ The Ring’ are listed as operas, all the other stage works from 
* Rienzi’ onwards as music dramas. Balakirev’s compositions were in- 
deed few, but not as few as Mr. Illing would have us suppose: he omits 
the two symphonies and the piano concerto. And surely Borodin’s 
symphonies and quartets deserve a mention along with ‘ In the Steppes 
of Central Asia’. In the article on Elgar the ‘ Enigma’ Variations 
and ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ are misdated by ten years. There 
are not many outrageous judgments, but the statement that Berlioz “ is 
important as a master of orchestration, rather than simply as a composer ”” 
is certainly one of them. Macfarren for some reason appears as Mac- 
Farran. Mackenzie was Principal of the Royal Academy of Music for 
an impressive length of time, but not for eighty-six years. Mr. Illing, we 
are informed, has recently taken to gardening for recreation and exercise; 
perhaps he will find time to weed out these and other of the fairly numerous 
misprints. W. D. 


The Soul of Music. By R. W.S. Mendl. Foreword by Ernest Newman. 
pp. 291. (London: Rockliff. 1950. 16s.) 


Mr. Mend sets out to explore “ the relationship between music and 
the world outside itself”. He is evidently an amateur in the best sense, a 
lover of music who has listened thoughtfully to a great deal of it; and he 
writes clearly and well. He has the advantage of a characteristic fore- 
word from Ernest Newman, who points to the confused state of current 
musical esthetics due to the use of insufficiently defined terms and “ the 
monstrous lumber of pseudo-xsthetic with which the nineteenth- 
century pedagogues crammed ” our minds. Unfortunately Mr. Mendl 
is in no position to disentangle the confusion. There are three ways of 
attacking the problem he has set himself: by the close logic of the trained 
philosopher, by illuminating analogy from life and the arts in general, 
and by a systematic critical approach through the art of music. Mr. Mend] 
would have done well to confine himself to the second method, the 
only one that requires little specialized knowledge. Had he done so, he 
might have written a stimulating if inconclusive book. By picking 
and choosing from all three methods, by attacking the problems of 
higher esthetics without reference to logic and those of musical zsthetics 
with very little reference to the stuff of music, he gives the impression of 
being continually out of his depth. He falls into barren theorizing and 
terminological chaos and is found in one untenable position after another, 
many of them positions which the pursuit of his quarry never required 
him to occupy. 

It is by no means clear what audience this book is intended to reach. 
A whole chapter is devoted to arguing the question whether vocal or 
instrumental music is the superior, a second to demolishing the porten- 
tously silly musical theories of Spengler, and a third to the pointless 
enquiry whether music can be philosophical in essence. The answer of 
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course is No, and Mr. Mend] duly reaches it, but only after dragging the 
reader through the dust of dead controversies. On the other hand he 
leaps to the highly debatable conclusion that ** the answer to the question 
whether music may be intrinsically religious at all is surely an emphatic 
affirmative ’’ without examining the musical evidence (though he does 
polish off the pseudo-ethical argument that sacred music is superior to all 
other kinds). Again and again the pursuit of some analogy with life or 
the other arts leads him to definitions that leave out of account the nature 
of the thing defined. With reference to Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ he 
says, with a show of truth, that music can only generalize, never indivi- 
dualize, and goes on: “* A composer cannot write music suitable only 
to those particular characters in that particular situation, in the way in 
which a poet can write lines appropriate to them alone or a painter can 
depict certain persons”’. But in this sense the poet is generalizing as 
much or as little as the musician; all that happens in each case is that 
the artist’s work becomes more or less permanently associated with those 
characters; the general has become fused with the particular. The 
mention of the painter introduces a directly representational element 
that has no relevant parallel and is not explained. 


Mr. Mendl has steered so clear of the text-book jargon approach 
pilloried in Mr. Newman’s foreword that he frequently parts company 
with music altogether. The art critic is like Anteus; the moment his 
feet leave the ground of technical knowledge his strength deserts him. 
It is pointless to discuss “‘ the nature of the symphony ”’ without reference 
to the technical implications it has carried for composers at different 
times, notably of course the principle of key contrast. After all, the 
symphony is what composers have made it. Mr. Mendl spends a long 
chapter in seeking to define it without examining what this is. The 
symphonic poem lands him in still deeper waters. The only two pre- 
requisites on which he insists are that it must be inspired by a specifically 
extra-musical stimulus and that its form must be dictated by this external 
element and not by recognized musical patterns. He shows no apprecia- 
tion of the fact that a satisfying musical form is essential; it may be a new 
form carved out in accordance with the dictates of the external picture, 
but far more often it is an old form more or less modified. Mr. Mendl 
knows Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote’ as a satisfying work; he knows that in 
shape it is a theme and variations; but it never occurs to him that the 
former fact may owe something to the latter. The whole tone of his book 
tends to deny the validity of musical forms except in so far as they vaguely 
correspond to ideas discoverable elsewhere in life. If he wishes to estab- 
lish some such connection, he should examine the basic principles— 
balance, contrast, repetition, variation, etc—on which music is con- 
structed. But this he never does. It is dangerous to criticize any art 
without reference to its own terms; and this does not mean using jargon. 


One chapter is devoted to opera as an art-form. Here we might 
expect to find the author on safer ground, since he is free from mystical 
twaddle about the superiority of absolute music. But he is so bemused 
by the figure of Wagner that he never gets to grips with the subject. 
Paying more attention to what Wagner said than what he did, 
Mr. Mendl conceives him as a super-Gluck, carrying “ the dramatic tradi- 
tion . . . to its logical conclusion’. But Gluck’s revolt was against the 
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tyranny of singers, Wagner’s against the inadequacy of forms; Gluck 
primarily enriched dramatic conflict and character, Wagner the emo- 
tional language of music; Gluck revived opera, Wagner abandoned it 
for symphonic music-drama. Mr. Mend scarcely considers the work 
of the two greatest composers of opera, Mozart and Verdi, and consis- 
tently misuses the terms music-drama and lettmotiv (whose plural is not 
leitmotiven). His confusion on the whole subject is apparent in the state- 
ment that “ the libretto of ‘ Tristan ’, taken by itself, is on a very much 
lower plane than its glorious music”. _ But who in his senses would take 
it by itself? Later he devotes a whole chapter to defending Wagner 
against the charge of depicting vicious characters and practices, and 
knocks down a row of Aunt Sallies with thud after thud. But the real 
charge, which he does not answer, is that Wagner’s mind was so preoccu- 
pied with certain ideas that they occasionally assumed a disproportionate 
importance in his text and drew it out of focus. This is an artistic, not 
an ethical criticism. 

Mr. Mend1 is at his best in a short chapter in which he cites analogies 
between artists in different fields, while fully recognizing that they are 
only analogies. He draws an illuminating parallel between Bach and 
Leonardo, and in particular between the ‘ St. Matthew Passion ’ and the 
‘Last Supper’. (But surely Schubert is a nearer parallel to Keats than 
Chopin.) His chapter on standards is good if necessarily inconclusive, 
and he begins a chapter on labels with a sound warning against the danger 
of taking metaphor for definition: ‘* Strictly speaking, music can no more 
be poetic (or poetry be musical) than créme-de-menthe can have a green 
taste ’’—only to lose himself for pages in the labyrinth of the classical- 
romantic question. 

The book is printed on a rather disagreeable shiny paper with 
numerous photographs whose captioning is enough to make the most 
phlegmatic reader squirm. The familiar faces look out over such state- 
ments as, “‘ The symphonies of Jean Sibelius are very far removed in 
character from those of the eighteenth century ”, “‘ There is much depth 
of emotion to be found in the music of J. S. Bach, but he is often sweep- 
ingly dubbed as ‘ classical’”’, “ John Ireland does not follow the poly- 
tonal or atonal methods of Schénberg”’. There should be an entrance 
examination for publishers of books on music. W. D. 


The Art and Science of Voie Training. By F. C. Field-Hyde. pp. 223. 
(Oxford University Press. 1950. 18s.) The Foundations of Singing. 
By Franklyn Kelsey. pp. 117. (London: Williams & Norgate. 
1950. 7s. 6d.) 


Nothing else in the whole range of man’s activities so stubbornly 
defies lucid discussion, analysis and readableness as the technique of 
singing. Books on the singer’s art mount and mount: a melancholy 
pile. Most orchestral conductors, when questioned about the technique 
of their art, declare frankly that they know nothing—they cannot explain 
it at all. Teachers of singing refuse to give in so unreasoningly. They 
feel it due to their self-respect to find words for the principles of their 
profession. Are they not at every lesson using words—explanatorily, 
encouragingly, denunciatorily? In the cool of the evening, then, they 
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set to work to reduce these words to a system. Yes, but a singing lesson 
normally consists of a series of corrections of faults—so much so that it 
would appear as though principles were practically irrelevant. I do not 
go so far as to say that a lucid exposition is for ever beyond the wit of man; 
but it has to be admitted that neither of these experienced, eminent 
teachers has made a success of the job. Each has (for one thing) evidently 
been haunted by the fear that his every statement may be misunderstood, 
and hence must be endlessly qualified and illustrated—until its original 
sense becomes lost in verbiage. 


Mr. Field-Hyde has not resisted the temptation simply to treat points 
as they occurred to him, and, in the result, offers a mass of opinions, 
arguments and advice in no sort of order. On many questions his advice 
is good, but the student is left to sort things out for himself, judge the 
relative importance of this and that and make out his own list of references. 
The author addresses himself principally to fellow-teachers, and writes 
as much about how to teach as about what to teach. Some of his theories 
are arguable. The control of breath, for instance, is treated inconclu- 
sively. It is suggested that the singer should aim at taking in as much 
breath as possible, and intercostal breathing is therefore recommended. 
That it is more important to breathe in such a way that expiration is 
under the closest control is ignored. Mr. Field-Hyde says, on the con- 
trary, that the muscles of the larynx must be braced to resist the great 
pressure of air from the lungs—a doctrine that runs counter to the 
opinion, strongly held by some, that the pressure of breath must be ad- 
justed to the requirements of the larynx. It is allowed that variations of 
breath-pressure are necessary, but only in proportion to loudness of tone; 
and the fact that high notes demand greater effort than low ones is 
unexplained. To say, “It is never necessary to practise for breath- 
control throughout the compass of the voice”’, surely amounts to a 
denial of meaning to the expression, “ singing on the breath ”’. 

As tribute, perhaps, to a scientific age there is an anatomical descrip- 
tion of the vocal organs. What is the inference? That such knowledge 
is an aid to one’s singing? In point of fact we suspect from his use of 
such scientifically inexact terms as “ closed tone’ and “ chest register ” 
that the author, at heart, prefers singing by sensation 

Mr. Kelsey is at one with Mr. Field-Hyde in his admiration of il bel 
canto; there is almost complete disagreement on the ways and means of 
realizing this ideal. Mr. Kelsey pins his faith to breath-pressure, the 
coup de glotte and articulation in the throat. His view on breath pressure 
is that, “‘ A steadily applied pressure of the chest, downwards towards the ° 
surface of the diaphragm, causes the diaphragm to push upward with 
equal steadiness against the bases of the lungs, and thus to squeeze the air 
against the closed glottis”. ‘The upward pressure of air is met by a 
downward pressure of the larynx. The reason for the downward pressure 
of the chest is not altogether clear, since an attempt to force air through a 
closed or almost closed glottis will of itself cause an effort by the diaphragm 
and an increase of air pressure in the lungs—the chest can remain neutral. 
** The downward pressure of the larynx ” must be an attempt to describe 
a sensation, since the function of the larynx is to supply an obstacle to 
the flow of breath. Not being a muscle, it cannot apply pressure in 
any direction. 
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The genuine coup de glotte, i.e. the complete approximation of the vocal 
chords when attacking a note, in the opinion of Dr. Leopold Stein, a 
speech-therapist, “ always indicates misuse of the voice”. Mr. Kelsey 
however, seems to apply the expression to something rather different. 
He recommends a stoppage of breath by the false chords so that, with 
equal pressure above and below the true chords, they may take up their 
position for the note without strain. The theory is tidy but to be com- 
plete needs an explanation. How is the singer to know whether he is 
closing his throat with the false or the true chords? 

Many English readers will be surprised to learn that, “‘ The Italian 
does not articulate vowels at the very front of the mouth; if he did so, he 
would promptly acquire an English accent”. ‘The complaint against us 
usually is that we gargle our words—but apparently we are wronged. 
Here again is an expression that may perhaps bear two meanings. 
Throughout the book, for that matter, such phrases are used without 
our knowing exactly whether they refer to facts or are figurative des- 
criptions of sensations. ‘‘ To lead with the vowel, the breath or the 
larynx ’’, “‘ weight of resistance ’’, ‘“‘ somewhere below the throat, where 
the breath ceases to be ‘ breath’ and becomes voice ’—the meaning of 
these and the like will usually be fairly clear to those with experience of 
singing, but more care should have been taken to find unambiguous 
terms for the sake of the student to whom the book is addressed. Both 
authors, it should be said, have incidentally a number of helpful sugges- 
tions to make. H. O. G. 


An Organist Remembers. By Louis Arthur Hamand. pp. 114. (St. Albans: 
The Campfield Press, 1949. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Hamand, from 1910 till 1945 organist of Malvern Priory, looks 
back with satisfaction, as well he may, on a successful and beneficent 
life. His boyhood was sunny until the disaster of the death of his father, 
who was drowned while bathing. The family fortunes then crumbled, 
and the schoolboy of fifteen had to break short his education and to work 
in the City. Music played no prominent part in those earlier years; and 
the interest only very gradually became absorbing. The pertinacity with 
which the young man, once his mind was made up, carried out his 
intention of becoming a professional musician cannot fail to impress the 
reader of this homely book. The Victorians were workers, and no mis- 
take. While an amateur the young Hamand was appointed assistant 
organist at St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, at £20 a year. On 
Sundays he had a children’s Mass at 9.30 and sung Matins at 10.30, and 
was expected to attend (and sometimes take part in) sung Eucharist at 
11.15. Then came a children’s service at 3, and Evensong at a dependent 
church at 7. At least three times in the week he was required to accom- 
pany Evensong, and in addition, once a month, a sung Eucharist at 
7-30. These duties meant his walking six miles every Sunday. “ I think 
I earned my salary ’’, says Dr. Hamand. 

The celebrities who cross the scene include Yorke Trotter, C. W. 
Pearce, Parratt, Alcock and Henschel. Here is Parratt on Stanford: 
‘““He comes and hums his tunes to me, but never in the right key !” 
To Parratt, with his acute sense of pitch, this was an offence. We get a 
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glimpse of Stanford in Dublin, where he was examining. A candidate 
was announced: “ Devine, Annie”. Stanford asked her: “ Are you the 
divine Annie or just Annie Devine?” The girl was his match; she 
retorted: ‘‘ You get on with your examination, and you'll soon see !” 


R. C. 


Die Geschichte des mehrstimmigen Proprium Missae. By Walther Lipphardt. 
(Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle Verlag. 1950.) 


The need, often felt by students, of a rapid historical survey of the 
polyphonic settings of Gradualia, Alleluias, Offertories and other variable 
items representing the Proper of the Mass is met by Dr. Lipphardt of 
Frankfurt-am-Main with a handy little book of less than 170 pages. He 
allows but little space to the Winchester Troper and the Organa of the 
Notre Dame school but is explicit on Hendryk Isaac’s Choralis Constan- 
tinus (Nuremberg, 1555). In his discussion, however, of Part III of this 
work it is clear he does not know of the recent magnificent edition tran- 
scribed by Louise Cuyler and published by the University of Michigan. 
This is an exposure of the present-day lack of co-ordination between 
American and German musicology. The author, who has lately issued 
practical editions of some of Isaac’s “ officia”’ through the Barenreiter 
Verlag at Kassel, is evidently bent on bringing the great Fleming’s music 
home to modern religious communities. 

A chapter is devoted to Byrd’s Gradualia of 1607 and 1610, and 
especially interesting are the references to compositions for the Proper of 
the Mass supplied by Protestant musicians. Some of these are as late as 
the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War (Demantius’s ‘ Triades Sioniae ’, 
1619). Interesting, too, is the author’s account of the gradual decay of 
the Proprium Missae at the time of the Council of Trent. He remarks 
that the great Italian composers of the late Renaissance and early Baroque, 
concentrating on the writing of Vespers and Magnificats, more and more 
neglected those types of liturgical music more closely associated with 
plainsong. This is borne out by the curious fact that Monteverdi’s great 
output of religious music does not include a single Gradual or Offertory. 

A valuable part of the book is the bibliographical appendix, which 
provides us with a comprehensive “ Repertorium Proprii Missae”’, 
divided into two lists: one tabulating alphabetically all the composers 
who have contributed to the music of the Proper, and another giving 
all the sung parts of the Proper (Introit, Gradual, Offertory, Com- 
munion and so on) under eleven headings. References to libraries and to 
publishers are provided for the practical help of church musicians in 
quest of music for the Proper of the Mass. This compilation is based 
chiefly on Eitner’s Lexicon and Max Schreiber’s Bibliography of Church 
Music (1932, 1934), and does not take into account destruction in the 
recent war. It therefore remains to be seen how far this meritorious 
effort will stand up to the test of practice. H. F. R. 


Beitrage zur Musikalischen Gestaltanalyse. By Helmut Federhofer. (Akade- 
mische Druck- & Verlagsanstalt. Vienna. 1950.) 


These papers add to the increasing body of evidence that Heinrich 
Schenker’s theories are gradually being taken note of in the higher reaches 
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of musicology. Dr. Federhofer is a Privatdozent at Graz University. 
Whether he was a direct pupil of the author of the ‘ Urlinie’, I do not 
know; but his collection of five papers proclaims him a Schenkerian of 
the first water. We in England have so far shown little interest in this 
abstruse yet fascinating and penetrating method of musical analysis. 
Apart from Central Europe, only in the U.S.A., thanks largely 
to his Austrian disciples settled there, is Schenker now seriously studied, as 
witness Adele Katz’s ‘ Challenge to Musical Tradition ’ (1945) and Roger 
Sessions’s critical articles in ‘ Modern Music ’. 

The reader interested in the pros and cons of this complex theory is 
referred to a paper by Michael Mann, written with much competence and 
an almost equal animus, in the ‘ Music Review’ of February 1949. <A 
few general observations may not be amiss here. 

Just as in the field of modern psychology the problem of perception 
has been greatly clarified by the “‘ Gestalt” theory, so has Schenker’s 
concept of the “ Urlinie ” or “* Urgestalt ’ thrown a revealing light on the 
question of intelligent musical hearing. “ Gestalt” is not an easy term 
to translate. Itis not simply form or shape, but implies a whole made up of 
related parts—a significant pattern or integrated image of some com- 
plexity. What this theory assumes is a mental faculty to perceive a com- 
plex whole in an aggregate of parts, an intuitive act in which the parts are 
set in relation to one another, thus producing in our minds the image of 
an integrated pattern. This pattern has a quality absent from its con- 
stituent parts if they are studied separately, namely, the quality of whole- 
ness, of unity, which is precisely the result of our intuitive insight into 
the relations of the parts to themselves and the whole. In other words, 
the whole is greater than its parts and gives them their real and ultimate 
significance in the integrated scheme. It is true that long before the 
introduction of the “‘ Gestalt’ concept musicians felt that such an organic 
whole created out of related elements was represented by a melody or a 
tune. Yet it is, I believe, largely owing to the pattern theory that we are 
now able to give a clear-cut and always valid definition of what constitutes 
the essence of melody. 

Schenker appears to have started from the psychological reality, 
experienced time and again by every one of us, that not only melodies but 
also more complex musical structures form a whole and show an inner 
logic which in the last resort determines the significant progress and move- 
ment of a given composition. We speak of a sense of direction, coherence 
and organic growth—qualities which we rank among the highest cri- 
teria of our aesthetic judgment. It was Schenker’s great merit (a) to 
discover the ultimate cause responsible for our perception of an organic 
musical whole and (6) to work out an analytical method enabling us to 
penetrate from the fully fledged composition (the “ foreground ”’) to the 
pregnant basic pattern of the “ Urgestalt” (the “ background”) of 
which the work is a full realization er “ unfolding ” brought into being by 
the artist’s creative imagination. Schenker thus advanced a method 
which, without recourse whatsoever to such extra-musical aids to exegesis 
as emotional meaning and poetic programme, allows us a completely 
rational approach to the inner, purely musical significance of a 
composition. 

The theory of the “ Urlinie ” and its superstructure is difficult enough, 
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in all conscience. It is the more regrettable, then, that Schenker in 
expounding it showed an unfortunate and consistent tendency to abstruse- 
ness, dogmatism and polemics. (A first approach should, if I may speak 
from my own experience, start by way of lessons in practical analysis from 
an initiate. To tackle Schenker without such an introduction is bound 
to spell failure for the beginner.) And he possessed the enviable gift of 
perfect self-sufficiency. What is one to think of the man who, so it is 
said, composed for his own tombstone the following epitaph ?—‘ Here 
lies one who, as none before him, comprehended the soul of music and 
proclaimed its laws in the spirit of the great.” (Karl Geiringer, at all 
events, in his regrettably inadequate article in ‘ Grove’, says that shortly 
after Schenker’s death in 1935 the city of Vienna raised a monument in 
his honour, bearing this inscription. But to my knowledge Schenker was 
buried without much ado in the Jewish section of the Central Cemetery, 
and the municipality did not put up a monument, if indeed this was ever 
its intention.) Unnecessary opposition, thanks to Schenker’s arrogance, 
was aroused against him during his lifetime, even among the small circle 
of progressive Viennese musicians who were prepared to study him 
without prejudice. 


There is no doubt that Schenker discovered certain natural laws of 
organic growth, yet with this fundamental qualification—that they appear 
to operate only in the music that is firmly based on functional harmony, 
i.e. the tonality of the major-minor system. Nor is it disputed that within 
this system the Schenkerian laws represent the fons et origo of that wonder- 
ful logic, coherence and unity that characterize the great classical works. 
Yet more recently an attempt has been made by Felix Salzer, one of 
Schenker’s oldest pupils and now a pioneer in America of his master’s 
teachings, to apply his analytical method to the music of modal poly- 
phony, with results which by implication tend to put it on an artistically 
lower plane than that of classical music. Here we arrive at the perhaps 
most contentious point in Schenker’s tenets. Because some great music 
roughly of the period from the development of homophony to the break- 
up of classical tonality shows the working of his laws, Schenker considers, 
both by implication and explicitly, all music inferior whose coherence and 
unity are not the result of both the horizontal and the vertical “ pro- 
longation”’ of the ‘‘ Urlinie’’. He ignores or will not admit other 
principles of organic structure, and thus relegates to a back seat the older 
music up to about 1600 and modern music since the death of Brahms. 
Here speaks the same arrogance that inspired the alleged inscription for 
the legendary monument. 


What of Dr. Federhofer’s essays? The first three are essentially an 
exposition of Schenkerian teachings, presented in a cool, clear-headed 
and scientific manner. The author emphasizes, inter alia, the fact that 
Schenker’s technique of analysis is not sufficient to arrive at the laws 
governing modal polyphony, because here “ harmony is more fluctuating, 
less rational and much less organized in the sense of cadences ”’, 
the primary conception being not harmonic but linear-horizontal. 
Dr. Federhofer’s most considerable paper is on ‘‘ Form als Ganzheit ”— 
a first-rate introduction to the connexion between “ Gestalt” and musical 
form. In his last two papers he presents more original research, examining 
certain problems in the older music in the light of Schenker’s principles. 
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Discussing the teachings of Heinrich Schiitz as they have come down to 
us in the writings of his pupil Christoph Bernhard (1627-1692), he finds 
confirmation for Schenker’s axiom that free counterpoint is an “ unfold- 
ing’ into the “ Klangraum ” (major-minor tonality) of strict counter- 
point, and one welcomes here the clear distinction he makes between 
polyphony and counterpoint—the first, a style, and the second, a technique 
also applied to homophonic writing. Finally, in ‘ Tonale und Reale 
Beantwortung bei Johann Sebastian Bach ”’, he sees the chief reason for 
the striking frequency in Bach’s fugues of tonal answers in the fact that 
Bach’s sense of classical tonality was already highly developed and that 
by his preference for the progression T-D, D-T in the first exposition of 
dux and comes, respectively, the composer intended to define tonality 
more clearly than would have been the case with the real answer. 
These last two papers show that a considered and intelligent application 
of Schenkerian theories does, indeed, open up a new approach to the 
solution of old problems of style and technique. That the book makes 
hard going is not due to the style of presentation, which is less involved 
than in most German scientific publications, but because of the difficulty 
of the subject-matter itself. And a pair of good eyes is needed to stand 
the strain of these pages, which seem to be photographically reproduced 
from type-script. 
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The Collected Works of William Byrd, Volumes XV to XX. Edited by Edmund 
H. Fellowes, C.H. Pp. viii+- 168; viit- 153; vii+- 121; xxili+- 127; 
xix-++ 158; xv+- 152. (Stainer and Bell. 1948-50.) 


My dear Dr. Fellowes, 


With the publication of these volumes your splendid plan for produc- 
ing a complete edition of the surviving works of William Byrd comes to 
its conclusion, and we are able to see and hear for ourselves that he must 
be ranked as one of the greatest composers of all time. Comparatively 
little of his music was known thirty years ago when you edited the first 
volumes of his works for your edition of ‘ The English Madrigal School ’, 
and I remember your telling me of the bitter disappointments you suffered 
when you first planned to score and publish all his music. Now your 
task is accomplished, made possible by the generosity of Mr. Neilson, 
the sympathetic interest of your publishers and your own sustained 
enthusiasm and scholarship. 

The first volume was published in 1937; by 1939 nine volumes were in 
print and more were ready for the printer, but work on them had to wait 
until the end of the war. Then Stainer and Bell speedily set about having 
them engraved and by 1948 no less than seventeen volumes were avail- 
able. You can imagine, I think, how pleased I was to see your announce- 
ment in the preface to the last of these that the series would be extended 
to include Byrd’s complete keyboard music; and how gratifyingly soon 
the last volumes appeared! 

Finis coronat opus. The results of a lifetime spent in scoring and 
studying Elizabethan and Jacobean music were an impressive enough 
array even in 1937, and only a man of your astonishing and tireless 
vigour would have felt able to undertake the laborious task of establishing 
a text of Byrd’s keyboard music, for instance. You said once in a letter 
that you considered this probably the stiffest assignment of your whole 
career. Now, in three manageably sized volumes containing well over 
400 pages of music, you have presented the results in a form that the 
average pianist can use and enjoy. Judicious metronome marks, 
selection of written-out ornaments, an expression mark or two and a 
welcome absence of footnotes and fuss make the music /ook friendly. I 
realize that these features of your editorial method are characteristic of 
those you have adopted all your working life. Your first aim has always 
been to see that this music is performed and you may well feel happy 
that, as a result of your work and this editorial attitude, a great repertory 
of music virtually unknown before you began is now familiar to scores of 
thousands of people. I suppose, though, that the second aim of any editor 
of old music must be to make it perfectly clear how much of what he 
prints is found in the sources he used and how much his experience and 
intuition has supplied, and I am a little sorry that you sometimes make it 
rather difficult for these questions to be answered. 
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Here is an instance. The volumes of keyboard music certainly con- 
tain critical introductions collating the sources; yet at the end of all this 
the text you finally print has been modified ‘‘ with the object of making it 
more suitable for performance on the pianoforte ’’, and there is no way of 
finding out exactly what the modifications are. If as a harpsichordist I 
protest, then you cut the ground from under me by saying that “every 
single composition in these three volumes can be found, printed in the 
original text, in fine critical editions ”. Sothey can. But these editions are 
not collated with one another, and I know how long it takes to do such 
collations, for I have done some myself. Few players have the money to 
buy these editions, as you know, and fewer have either the leisure or the 
skill needed to settle on a definitive reading. There are many typo- 
graphical dodges for showing what the editor has done to a text, and I 
feel it is a pity that they have not been used in these volumes. I ama 
little worried, too, about the vexed question of ornaments. ‘There is no 
doubt that Elizabethan and Jacobean copyists used them pretty arbi- 
trarily; but when the same ornament appears in exactly the same place 
in all the known sources, have you automatically put it into your final 
text? I wish I knew. Still, ornaments are a relatively unimportant 
matter, and I must say that your suggestions for the performance of 
those you have included seem to be quite admirable. 


Do the earlier volumes in the series succeed in pleasing both scholar 
and performing musician? I am not altogether sure, though I admit 
it is difficult for me to judge since I try to be a bit of both. The scholarly 
side of me feels that you have been rather cavalier at times, even though 
the performing side shouts “‘ Bravo !”’ In an edition that claims to be 
definitive (at least, I suppose you may not feel that it does; but I think 
it will be, whether you like it or not) many of us look for lists of sources 
and variant readings, not in order to disagree with your decisions but 
rather so that we may learn from your experience how to make these 
judgments ourselves. Your book about Byrd does list the sources, but 
they are not described in detail or critically considered and the lists are 
not always quite complete. That means that I have no way of finding 
out the answers to many questions I should like to ask, short of (a) writing 
you long letters and expecting you to spend valuable time in answering 
what may be quite trivial points; or (6) going to look at the sources for 
myself. And I think you will agree that no scholar ever has anything like 
the amount of time he needs even for his own particular line of research, 
let alone for somebody else’s. Perhaps you will be able to persuade 
Stainer and Bell to undertake a supplementary volume containing this 
critical material. It might include Byrd’s lute-music, too, you know. 
There is no reason to suppose that any piece found in lute tablature must 
necessarily be only an arrangement from some other medium, so that the 
incipit alone is worth printing. That is sensible enough when the tabla- 
ture is an undoubted transcription (like the songs you list at the end of 
volume XVI); but what about the plainsong settings? Other composers 
wrote them for lute, so why not Byrd? And what about the dances? 
The first galliard in volume XIX, for instance, appears so often in lute 
tablature—I have come across it in four different lute-books—that it 
may well have been originally written for lute. There are some others, too, 
I believe, though I have not gone into the matter at all thoroughly. Still, 
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asking you to do more when you have already done so much is ungracious 
of me. 

Volume XV is one that I particularly liked. Here are forty songs for 
voice or voices and instruments, most of them printed for the first time, 
and most of them fine. The large number for solo voice and instrumental 
quartet show that Byrd must have been especially fond of this form; 
there are all those in his 1588 printed collection, too, I remember. This 
predecessor of the madrigal was much used by Byrd’s contemporaries; 
I expect you will know the twenty or so that Peter Warlock edited in 
1926. In reading through your volume and Warlock’s set, I notice that 
the characteristic features of the form are very marked: rarely more 
than one syllable to a note, careful matching of musical and poetical 
stresses, almost none of those niggling verbal repetitions that sometimes 
make even the best madrigal lyrics sound rather nonsensical, and an 
elaborate polyphonic texture for the accompanying instruments. These 
characteristics are so distinctive that I wonder whether ‘ E’en as in seas’ 
(printed as for three voices and two strings) shouldn’t have words in all 
parts, and whether ‘ Let Fortune fail’ isn’t a solo song? (I see you have 
put it into volume XVI, among the madrigals.) 

Some of the works in these two volumes may not be by Byrd at all. 
I expect you saw Kerman’s review in the Journal of the American 
Musicological Society, in which he pointed out that ‘ Penelope ever was 
praised ’ is by the elder Ferrabosco. He was doubtful, too, about ‘Come 
tread the path ’, and B.M. Add. MS 29427 (a source that does not appear 
in your list for this song) adds weight to his views, since it contains the 
alto part, anonymously. Among your fragments at the end of volume 
XVI are two instrumental parts of a song called ‘ Abradate’; Warlock 
found all of this in Ch. Ch. MSS 984-8, ascribed to Farrant, and he says 
in the Preface to his ‘ Second book of Elizabethan songs’ that it also 
appears in B.M. Add. MSS 17786-91, ascribed to Parsons, but I have not 
been able to find time to check this for myself. 

I see that you have solved all of Byrd’s puzzle canons and printed 
them in volume XVI. My congratulations, for some of them are very 
odd and difficult! Your sixteen solutions of ‘Non nobis Domine’ were a 
great surprise, since I knew only the one that everyone sings. I, too, have 
so far been unable to find the second solution of the 6 in 1 canon on p. 101; 
I hope someone else may be luckier. A few slips escaped you in proof- 
reading; you have probably corrected them in your own copy by now. 
The black breves on pp. 75-76 should be semibreves—not that it matters. 
P. 78: the plainsong ought not to have a flat in the key-signature, and 
surely the sharp in the top voice of the bottom set of staves applies to the 
following B rather than to the C ? P. 79: the second voice needs a treble 
clef. The canons on pp.80 and 85 are, of course, at the fifth below and 
the ninth above, but these are only slips of the pen. P.81: add a semi- 
breve rest at the beginning of the second line. And should the last note 
of p. 87, line 4, be low G? It makes better music. 

Volume XVII—Byrd’s complete chamber music for strings—is a 
great addition to the relatively small amount of viol music of this period 
that is available in print. Three fancies 4 3; one fancy a 4 (another 
source for this is New York Drexel MSS 4180-5; see Sydney Beck’s 
* Nine Fantasias in Four Parts. . .’, New York Public Library, 1947) and 
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two In Nomines 4 4; two fancies, a prelude and fancy, and five In 
Nomines a 5; three fancies and a pavane and galliard a6; and a group 
of short plainsong settings: all these make a brave show. I recommend 
the plainsong settings to recorder players. The fragments at the end 
make one realize what we have probably lost; by the way, the single part 
of the seven-part In Nomine is identical with the top part of one by 
Parsons in B.M. Add. 31390, f. 24, and I suppose that Parsons probably 
wrote it. 31390 is a good MS, on the whole, and in my experience its 
ascriptions are reliable. How versatile a man was Byrd! These quietly 
flowing pieces, broken now and then by elaborate counter-rhythms and 
patched with fragments of pavanes and galliards and snatches of folksong, 
are good to hear and even better to play. There are a few misprints to 
put right; in my list I have used a kind of shorthand once again and 
** 6.5.va.32”” denotes the second beat of the third bar of the viola part, 
fifth set of staves on p.6: M = minim, C = crotchet, Q = quaver. All 
these abbreviations are rather tiresome and mathematical, I know, but 
they do save valuable space. 

6.5.va.32 BD, not C E. 

7.5.va.2* A note higher to the end of the bar. 

g.2.v.1 The last Q should be tied over the bar, and in bar 4 the two Q Gs 


should also be tied, as should the Q As in the next line. The other 
parts should be altered to agree. 


11.3.v2.2! C, not D. 



























21.2.C.2 Insert aC rest at the beginning of the bar and set the music forward one 
beat, deleting the tied E at the beginning of bar 4. 

24.1.c.3° C, not B. 

27.3.C.3 Eliminate the dots after F and E. 

29.3.c.42, _E, not D, with an editorial flat. 

47-1 All E’s in this line should be natural. 

55-1.v2.4 C, not D. 

58.3 This line would be better without the editorial sharps, and the one at 


62.2.V2.3 


65.3.v2.1 could be omitted, too. If we may enjoy such clashes in 
Byrd’s vocal music, why should we be deprived of them in his chamber 
music ? 

C should be tied over the bar. 


83.3.c1.3 Delete the natural before B. 

84.2 The notation is rather confusing here, and the second D in cello II 
should be a M. 

101.2.va.13 The missing C should be a G. 

104.2.va.3* A, not G. 

106.2.va.54 This beat should consist of a C B. 

108.1.v2.2 Second note should be F, not G. 

115.3.va.4  D, not B. 


I see that I have wandered off into a lot of detail; but then your edition 


can easily defend itself against reviewers, for as Morley said in dedicating 
his ‘ Plaine and Easie Introduction’ to Byrd: “ So shall . . . your name 
set in the forefront thereof be sufficient to abate the furie of many insulting 
momistes who think nothing true but what they doo themselves”. And 
as for this letter: 
somtime proceeded from your selfe . . . And so, wishing thee the whole 
profit of the booke[s] and all perfection in thy studies, I rest. Thine in 
all courtesie ”’, F 


sc 


defend what is in it truely spoken, as that which 


As D. 
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Bohuslav Martinu: Symphonies Nos. 4 and 5. Full Scores. (London, 
Boosey and Hawkes. 1950.) 


The case of Martinu is a curious one, as far as England is concerned. 
This prolific composer—he must have about 150 works to his credit— 
boasts a high reputation abroad. His first orchestral work was introduced 
to America nearly twenty-five years ago, by Koussevitzky who, above 
all, has shown sympathy and enthusiasm for Martinu. The First Sym- 
phony, commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, and the 
Third Symphony, dedicated to him, both had their first performances under 
this conductor. Furthermore, Martinu has the distinction of having 
a full-length study in English published about him,* incidentally a 
distinction not accorded to Bartok in his lifetime or even now, five 
years after his death. Yet here in Great Britain, Martinu cannot be said 
to have been frequently played; many of his major works are unknown; 
and the occasional performance we get hardly creates the impact which 
this music apparently does abroad. Yet there is nothing in it that I 
can discover to prevent importation here, no parochialism which might 
prove antipathetic to English musical taste—in any event, cosmopolitan 
enough in these days. 

The present two symphonies, which are presented in beautifully 
engraved full-size conductors’ scores—themselves something of a rarity in 
these makeshift days—are to be judged by the highest standards of a 
composer of international eminence. It is by these standards that I find 
the works disappointing, and not by the average standards of the new 
orchestral music which comes our way in this country, much of which is 
far inferior to the little-heard Martinu. In 1942, the year following his 
arrival in America, Martinu wrote his First Symphony. For some 
fifteen years before that he had composed very little for full orchestra, 
but in the next five years he produced not only four more symphonies, 
but also other orchestral works and much chamber music. Obviously he 
writes quickly; but there is no sign of hasty or slipshod work. Both 
these symphonies are full-length works, playing thirty and twenty-seven 
minutes respectively, scored for normal full orchestra with piano, which 
Martinu is fond of employing in his orchestral music as an added tone- 
colour, and for rhythmic effect. The Fourth was first performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in 1945, and here by the B.B.C. in the following 
year: the Fifth was first heard in New York in 1947 and has not yet been 
played here. 

Neither is notable for themes in themselves striking. One hardly 
expects such themes in Martinu’s music: even Ansermet, an admirer, 
has pointed out that “ his melody does not represent anything out of the 
ordinary’. Rather does he aim to build up tension by the reiteration 
of small cells or figures, not unlike Sibelius. But the process is not always 
one of successful growth and, at least from reading the score, the slow 
movement of the Fifth Symphony, for example, is not free from monotony. 
The opening movement is more arresting, with characteristic syncopations 
in its Allegro sections. The finale has an excellent, expressive slow 
introduction, thematically anticipating the Beethovenian six-eight Allegro. 


* ‘Bohuslav Martinu: the Man and his Work,’ by Milo’ Safranek (Dennis Dobson, 
1946). Though entirely uncritical and containing some matter that is trivial and jejune, 
the book is a valuable source of information. 
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This finale has gusto, but is safely rather than sparklingly orchestrated. 
There is much block-scoring and—this is a general, though not necessarily 
adverse, criticism of both works—the individual parts cannot, in many 
places, be especially interesting to play: surprising, when one considers 
that for ten years Martinu played the violin in the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The Fourth Symphony, in four movements, also displays this safe 
scoring, with a good deal of doubling and, one suspects, a slight lack of 
air. The ideas, usually quite simple, as in the first movement, seem to 
call for a rather more transparent orchestration. Both the scherzo and 
the finale, however, are spirited movements of considerable vitality. 
The intervening slow movement has a spacious dignity and builds up 
well to its climax, even if thereafter the interest tends to flag. 

I am far from intending to say that these two works would be anything 
other than agreeable to listen to. They are clearly that, and they have 
the merit of being sane, honest and direct music. Performances, much 
to be desired, would prove or disprove the feeling one has that they are 
also the least bit dull. It is not that the music is archaic. It is indeed 
contemporary music; but without, I would suggest, anything so positive 
as tears. AF. 





O God of Truth. Anthem for S.A.T.B. and organ. By Sidney S. Campbell. 
(Year Book Press. 8d.). O Come you from Newcastle? For S.A.T.B., 
unaccompanied. Arranged by T. B. Lawrence. (Elkin. 7d.). 
A Litany toThe Holy Spirit. For S.A.T.B., with optional accompani- 
ment. By Robin Milford. (Lengnick. 1s.). Dum transisset Sabbatum, 
For S.A.T.B., unaccompanied. By John Taverner, edited by 
E. H. Fellowes. (Stainer & Bell. 7d.). 


Sidney Campbell’s anthem is an impressive amplification of the 
austere passion of Thomas Hughes’s words and of the tune ‘ Martyrs’ 
from the Scottish Psalter. It is splendidly written for the voices, and is 
fairly easy, though its bold and stern harmonies need firm handling. 
The tune of T. B. Lawrence’s contribution to the repertory of his Fleet 
Street Choir will be known to duettists on two pianos as the ‘ Newcastle 
Dance’. It is vivaciously arranged, especially for the basses. The 
sopranos are divided at the end. Méilford’s Litany has a foot in either 
camp, being described as “ suitable as an anthem or as a part-song”’. 
This it contrives to be by the tactful but disappointing omission of 
Herrick’s “ artless doctor”. The music is simple in structure but is 
relieved by many subtleties of rhythm and harmony. The incidental 
dissonances demand a painstaking approach. A glib performance can 
ruin this thoughtful and beautiful piece. Taverner’s motet makes a 
noble anthem for Easter. Dr. Fellowes has added an English text which 
perfectly reproduces Tudor methods of accentuation. The first bass 
part is a plainsong canto fermo. The frequent wide gaps between the treble 
part and the others make a sympathetic building desirable. 





I. K. 
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All that’s past. (Walter de la Mare.) By Frederic Bontoft. (Curwen. 
as. 6d.). Canticle I. (Francis Quarles.) By Benjamin Britten. 
(Boosey & Hawkes. 4s.). Under the Greenwood Tree. (Shakespeare) 
and Old Song (Theodore Roethke.). By Douglas Moore. (Fischer, 
New York). The Daisies. (James Stephens). By Michael Mullinar. 
(O.U.P. 2s. 6d.). The Loyal Lover. (Traditional.) By John Raynor. 
(O.U.P. 2s. 6d.). A Holy Sonnet (Donne) and Nemea (Lawrence 
Durrell). By T. Wallace Southam. (Augener. 2s. 6d. each). 


Walter de la Mare generously lends himself to young composers who 
do little enough to enhance his poetry. Frederic Bontoft here clothes 
him simply and decently in a well-worn modal style. With ‘ Canticle I’ 
the reverse is the case, Quarles having clearly become Britten-fodder. 
The song is sectional, beginning polytonally alla barcarola with long 
chromatic melismas for voice and piano, and ending beautifully with a 
Lento—* He is my altar, I his holy place ”—in which a new light is shed 
on tonic and dominant. Between, one pauses suspicious before a recita- 
tive with an apparently irrelevant piano part and a perky Presto on which 
the composer plays with superficial polytonal imitation. This for a 
setting of profundities like these: 

He’s mine by faith, and I am His by love, 
He's mine by water, I am His by wine. 

This kind of flippancy (there are others in ‘ St. Nicholas ’) makes one 
feel on occasion that Britten’s undoubted mastery over words does not 
extend as far as their meaning. ‘ The Daisies’ is a smooth simple song, 
very agreeable to sing. John Raynor’s is a good tune; the accompani- 
ment has a few fussy places and one difficult bar. But the song is lively 
and effective. Douglas Moore’s songs look simple enough but are full 
of distinguished ideas within a diatonic scheme. T. W. Southam’s style 
is more portentous and, matched with Donne, shows a fine sense of 
rhetoric. In comparison ‘ Nemea’, a mannered setting of mannered 
poetry, is less satisfying, hovering indecisively between declamation and 
lyricism. I. K. 


On Time. Three songs for Baritone and Piano. By Egon Wellesz. 
(Lengnick, 3s.) Votces of Jerusalem. Six songs for Soprano, Baritone, 
String Quartet, Oboe and Piano. By Shula Doniach. Vocal Score. 
(Elkin, 6s.) 


Egon Wellesz has set Dryden’s ‘ Ah! Fading Joy’, a dialogue called 
* The Poet and the Day’ and Milton’s famous ‘ Fly, envious Time’. The 
style is of an austere grandeur that is most effective. Utmost concentration 
and sustained intensity of utterance is called for, since there are few purely 
lyrical phrases. Each song is marked by a finely managed cadence. The 
last one in particular, with its long and rapturous melismas, makes a fine 
effect of controlled power, though its repetitions are the antithesis of the 
sublime punctuality of Milton’s last line. 

* Voices of Jerusalem ’ hit their lower mark with success. Four of the 
songs incorporate traditional themes, and they are largely strophic with 
piquant “local colour” accompaniments. Only one is a duet. A 
great deal of trouble has clearly been taken with the arrangement of the 
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accompaniment for the piano, since it always sounds entire and sufficient. 
The last song, ‘ Bells in Jerusalem’, is more extended and ends the set 
with an effective deepening of feeling and harmonic intensity. 


I. K. 


The Prickety Bush and Don’t ’ee go a-rushing. For two Soloists and Chorus 
of children’s voices. The Blackbird. For Soprano Solo and Chorus. 
(Paxton, 6d. each.) The Blackbird as a Solo song with Piano. (Paxton, 
2s.) All arranged by Francis Collinson. Lewis Boat Song and High- 
land Cradle Song. Arranged for Voice and Piano by Hugh S. Robert- 
son. In Praise of Isla. Arranged for Voice and Piano by Maurice 
Jacobson. (Curwen, 2s. each.) Songs from County Kerry. Collected 
and arranged for Voice and Piano by E. J. Moeran. (Augener, 
7s. 6d.) 


Francis Collinson here brings some of the fruits of his labours for 
‘Country Magazine’. His are pleasantly ingenuous settings of charming 
English tunes. They all have a chorus in close three-part harmony which 
uses “* ah” and bouche fermée on occasion. A snook is cocked at modalism 
by a bland use of the dominant seventh, but one must remember that the 
arrangements were intended by the B.B.C. to be a comfortable com- 
panion to Sunday luncheon. 

The Scottish songs are tastefully set in his gentlemanly manner by Sir 
Hugh Roberton. It would however take a Gael to find charm in the 
commonplace tune ‘In praise of Isla’, and it clearly has not roused 
Maurice Jacobson to that finesse of craftsmanship of which he is capable. 

The seven Irish songs are a different matter. Not only are they a 
poignant memorial of the last errand of a fine and passionate musician, but 
they are also so gently and sympathetically handled that they seem to be 
his own. They are not all suffused with twilight—there is a welcome 


touch of ribaldry here and there. Of one song however, ‘ The Murder of 


Father Hanratty ’’, Moeran and his Kerrymen must hold the secret. It 
is evidently not meant to be funny, yet it seems to fall far short of being 
moving. ‘. &. 


Mass in C, k. 115. By Mozart. Completed and edited by Bernhard 


Paumgartner. (Haydn-Mozart-Presse, Salzburg.) Jntimations of 


Immortality. Ode for Tenor Solo, mixed chorus and orchestra. By 
Gerald Finzi. Vocal Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, gs.) A Lake and a 
Fairy Boat and Under the Greenwood Tree (Two-part songs) and Requiem 
(Three-part unaccompanied.) By Shena Fraser. A Marching Song 
(Unison with Piano.) By Lloyd Webber. There is a Garden in her 
Face. (S. A. T. B. unaccompanied.) By William Pearson. (Elkin, 4d. 
each.) Not by the City Bells (S. S. C. and Piano.) By Charles Vale 
(Elkin, 6d.) Armies in the Fire. By Kathleen Richards, and A 
Smuggler’s Song. By Christopher Le Fleming (Unison with Piano.) 
(O.U.P., 5d. each.) Fuge aus der Geographie. (To be spoken by S. A. 
T. B.) By Ernst Toch. (New Music, New York.) 


Mozart’s Mass in C is written for four-part choir and organ only, and 
is of the type of “ missa brevissima ” demanded by his impatient master. 
One cannot pretend that it is of any great interest, apart from the wonder 
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that the music can retain any shape in such compression, let alone find 
room for a contrapuntal set-piece like the little double fugue at ‘‘ Cum 
Sancto Spiritu”’. The counterpoint, however, is quite devoid of character, 
being full of the ready-made sequences and stretti that any gifted pupil 
can pigeon-hole against an uninspired hour in an examination room. The 
patches of genuine music occur in more meditative moments—in the 
petitions in the Gloria, for instance, and at “‘ Et incarnatusest”’. Mozart’s 
manuscript breaks off at the ninth bar of the Sanctus. The editor has 
completed the work by adding his own “ Pleni” and “ Osanna” and by 
successfully grafting on a Benedictus in C minor (K. Anh. 21) and the 
music of a separate Kyrie for the same combination (K. 221), to which. 
following ample precedent, he has transferred the words of the “ Agnus 
Dei”. 

One regrets having little to say about an extended work like ‘ Intima- 
tions of Immortality ’, which has clearly cost its composer labour and care. 
Built to grace a Festival, it is marked, as ever with Finzi, by a felicitous 
consideration for the words and the kind of grateful vocal line which an 
experienced choir can get right at the first rehearsal. But the work seems 
unlikely to become more than just another Three-Choirs cantata of the 
usual ingredients, with mediocre diatonic tunes and harmony on the 
whole more conservative than Elgar’s, but with a few discreet splashes to 
distinguish 1950 from 1900. 

Short and unpretentious choral music for schools and amateurs has 
always been well supplied, and recently there has been a flood of it. Of 
the composers listed above, Shena Fraser shows a charming lyrical style. 
most rewarding to singers; Lloyd Webber is courageous enough to back 
Swinburne’s idealism with a sturdy tune; and William Pearson in a neat 
part-song shows a refined harmonic sense which might elude a first glance 
at the simple page. Charles Vane is takingly picturesque and communi- 
cates his enjoyment. Kathleen Richards shows a strong imagination 
and a feeling for atmosphere, and Christopher Le Fleming has clearly 
found a winner which all boys’ choirs should enjoy. 

An entertaining curiosity is Toch’s fugue for S. A. T. B., the last 
movement of a suite of “‘ spoken music ”’ performed in Berlin in 1930. Its 
subject begins:—‘‘ Ratibor! und der Fluss Mississippi und die Stadt 
Honolulu und der See Titicaca . . .”’, and it is treated fluently with all 
the usual devices. All that is now necessary is some music. 


I. K. 


Libro de Tientos y Discursos de Musica Practica y Tedrica de Organo intitulado 
Facultad Organica. Volume 1. By Francisco Correa de Arauxo. 
Transcribed and edited by Santiago Kastner. (Instituto Espafiol de 
Musicologia, Barcelona.) 


This volume, the sixth in the monumental series issued by the Spanish 
Musicological Institute, contains half of that book of graded instructional 
pieces whose short title is ‘ Facultad Organica’ (1626). The work thus 
springs from a period when the more subjective spirit of the seventeenth 
century produced a fresh flowering of organ music which in the preceding 
century could already claim with justice to be the most sturdy example of 
a purely instrumental style. The world has long paid lip-service, at any 
rate, to the great masters of this “ second ”’ style, Frescobaldi and Scheidt, 
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whose ‘ Tablatura Nova’ is dated 1624; but the comparative inaccessi- 
bility of Spanish music has meant that only one Spanish organist comes 
readily to mind, Cabezon. 

Correa de Arauxo can now claim to represent the Spanish second 
period. His devoted editor speaks of him in the same breath with Byrd 
and Couperin—a tall claim indeed! Correa seems to have had a foot in 
both camps, “‘ renaissance ” and “ baroque”. Kastner describes him as 
a bridge between Cabezén and Cabanilles, and finds his style, like Byrd’s 
and Titelouze’s, more “ scientific ”’ than that of Gibbons and Frescobaldi 
whose harmony he discerningly calls “ impulsive”. Certainly Correa’s 
many dissonances are more studied, as is his frequent use of irregular and 
syncopated rhythms. But his most striking characteristic is the consist- 
ency and purposefulness of his figuration, which sometimes leads him into 
clumsiness which the most “ horizontal ” listening can hardly ignore, but 
which enables him to achieve some exceptionally fine climactic closes. 

The pieces in this volume are all called “ tiento”, which one might 
translate as “‘ study’, implying, justly in this case, that the quality of 
composition varies from the merely didactic to the consistently inspired. 
They are mostly in the polyphonic style of the ricercare, though a lively 
homophonic rhythm is to be noted in several pieces, among them the 
finest in the volume, No. 23, which, to use the editor’s phrase, is truly 
** radiant with the Spanish sun ”’, and ends with a charming roundelay in 
five-bar phrases. Although the pieces are written for a single manual 
with a few pedals which merely pull down manual notes, some contrast in 
colour is obtained by the use of stops which control but half the keyboard, 
dividing it at middle C. These pieces are marked as “‘ de medio registro ”’ 
(as opposed to the others “‘ de registro entero ’’) and have florid solo lines 
either for treble or bass. Here then we may greet a composer of import- 
ance. To English ears he will bring echoes of Byrd with his annotated 
collisions of sharp and flat thirds in the same chord, and echoes too of the 
grave silver-age sweetness of Orlando Gibbons. oy & 


Alonso Mudarra: Tres libros de misica en cifra para vihuela. Transcripcion 
y Estudio por Emilio Pujol. (Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia, Barcelona.) 


This volume forms the seventh of the series ““ Monumentos de la 
Musica Espafiola” and is a transcription into staff notation of the 
tablature by Mudarra first published at Seville in 1546. Though this 
forms but a small part of the great quantity of music of this type published 
on the Continent from the early years of the sixteenth century onward, a 
modern reprint is very welcome. 

The Vihuela was, in Spain, virtually the equivalent of the lute in other 
countries, differing in shape but not in tuning or the type of music it 
played. The tablature used is of the basic lute variety, having figures 
instead of the letters which we find in the English tablatures at the end of 
the century. In this instance, ordinary minims, crotchets and so on, 
instead of special signs, are used to indicate the time. Of the seventy- 
seven compositions included in the Three Books fifty are purely instru- 
mental, being for solo vihuela, with the exception of a few pieces for the 
four-stringed guitar and one for harp and organ (this last is notated on a 
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stave of fourteen lines, complete with clefs and signature of one flat, but 
using the normal vihuela method of indicating the time). A large number 
of the pieces are fantasias, all predominantly contrapuntal. These are of 
moderate length, say, fifty to a hundred bars, and features which can be 
seen in one place or another include imitative and canonic treatment, 
running scale passages, contrast between running passages or moderaiciy 
complicated polyphony and slower chordal writing, a certain degree of 
development by way of repetition and sequence, and the use of decorative 
melodic formulas at cadences. All these things become common in later 
sixteenth-century keyboard music, in particular in Italian organ music. 


There are also a number of examples of the tiento, which seems to 
differ from the fantasia only in being shorter and rather more chordal. 
In addition, there are two pavans and a galliard, two sets of variations 
on the Romanesca (the essence of whose melody, bass and harmony is 
preserved in the variations) and some pieces based, following the normal 
custom of the time, on vocal works by other composers, in this case Mass 
movements by Josquin (six examples) and Fevin. The third book is 
devoted to music for solo voice with vihuela accompaniment and includes 
examples of the Motete (transcriptions of motets by Willaert, Gombert 
and Escobar), Romance, Cancién, Soneto, Verso (including settings of 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid), Villancico and Psalmo. These songs are, on 
the whole, less interesting than the purely instrumental pieces, though in 
a few instances the melodic curves and cadences and subtle drawing out 
of phrases foreshadow features of the simpler of the English lute songs of 
half a century later. 


The accompaniments are predominantly contrapuntal. Indeed, in 
the whole of the collection there is only one example of pure harmonic 
thinking, and that is in a fantasia specifically written in harp style. This 
has led the editor to maintain in the transcription a strict number of 
parts on each piece, and the music fits this scheme perfectly well. In one 
or two places, perhaps, a slightly different reading for the actual duration 
of the notes would have produced a more normal harmony (for the eye, 
at least). Apart from giving definite duration to the notes and adding 
rests, the editor has done nothing of which anyone could complain. One 
may be thankful that no phrasing or expression marks have been added, 
the pieces have not been transposed (except that the vihuela parts are 
notated on the treble stave, an octave higher than the actual pitch, a 
convenient and normal practice for music of this kind), and that there are 
no arbitrary editorial irregular barrings and changes of time-signature 
(the pieces are barred regularly throughout, as in the original edition). 


The introductory chapters, comprising a hundred pages, form a 
valuable part of the present publication. The editor deals exhaustively 
with such subjects as the vihuela’s place in sixteenth-century instrumental 
music, Mudarra’s musical work, biographical matters and methods of 
transcription into modern notation, and gives a detailed commentary on 
each work in the book, together with an apparatus criticus. Every conceiv- 
able indication is given of what actually appears in the original edition, 
short of giving a facsimile of every page. There are eight photographs of 
pages of the original edition, and the music is attractively printed. 
There can be nothing but praise for this publication. 


E. J. 
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Second Horn Concerto. By Richard Strauss. (Boosey and Hawkes. Full 
Score, 20s.) 


Strauss’s second horn concerto, composed in 1942, fifty-seven years 
after his first, is, like so many classical horn concertos and chamber works 
involving the horn, in the key of Ep. The instrument in this key was con- 
sidered in the days of the hand-horn to be the most suitable for solo use, 
since it struck a balance between the conflicting claims of tone-quality, 
number of open notes available within a given range of absolute pitch and 
ease of playing. Strauss also, in 1942, writes for the Eb instrument, and 
this probably indicates a certain musical kinship with works of the 
Mozart type rather than the slightest expectation that the horn in Ep 
will actually be used. ° 

The musical descent of this work can be traced in its general construc- 
tion (slow movement in the subdominant, which Mozart might have 
called ‘* romanza ”’, and rondo finale in 6-8 time); in the broader aspects 
of tonality within the movements; and in the character of many of the 
principal themes themselves as they appear in the solo part, suitable, at 
one pitch or another, for the natural horn or at least the hand-horn— 
strong arpeggios, open-air figures, possibly melting into gentler arpeggios 
or stepwise themes associated with the cantabile register of the instrument. 

But the formal organization of the first movement is obviously post- 
classical; the solo horn—which takes the initiative to a large extent in the 
whole work—opens the movement with a long self-contained accom- 
panied solo (by no means sounding like the introduction), ending with a 
definite full close in the tonic key and ushering in the first orchestral 
tutti, thus reversing the classical procedure. 

There is not a dull moment in the entire piece. There may be places 
where the main harmonic progression is well worn, or the shape of the 
principal melody conventional. But the situation is always saved by 
something—perhaps a clashing of notes in the counterpoint, or the 
emergence of an interesting melodic line from the middle of the texture, 
or the unconventional timing of chord changes. The musical material 
could hardly be mistaken for that/of any other composer, with its wistful 
or sentimental passages in sixths, chromatic unessential notes in the 
melodies, occasional heroic style, sudden and beautiful changes to new 
and distant keys—as, for example, in the slow movement—or unexpected 
chords foreign to the firmly-established key, and a rather excessive fond- 
ness for the dominant (usually with 7th) and tonic chords, particularly 
the latter (see the opening solo). The whole texture is rich in melodic 
details. 

The formal structure is not always wholly successful. For example, 
the recapitulation in the first movement does not seem to begin at the 
right point, and the passage at the end of the movement does not accom- 
plish what must in any case be a difficult and probably unnecessary thing 
to do, namely, the bridging of the gap between a first movement and a 
slow movement in the subdominant key. The present example sounds 
very crude. The solo part is of considerable brilliance, and shines 
throughout the work, with comparatively few rests. While it contains no 
individual detail outside normal horn technique, to play the whole work 
accurately and without faltering (leaving aside the question of artistry) 
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demands an exceptional player. The work obviously forms a major 
addition to the horn soloist’s repertory. E. J. 


Two-part Canzonets for voices and instruments. By Thomas Morley. A new 
edition by D. H. Boalch. (George Ronald, Oxford, 3s. 6d.) 


A new edition restores to one volume the two-part works of Morley for 
voices and instruments which parted company under Dr. Fellowes, the 
former to join the English Madrigal School and the latter to take a humbler 
and later place arranged for two violins. The vocal numbers contain, not 
surprisingly, the same notes as Fellowes’s edition. They differ only in the 
omission of the accents, dynamics and phrase-marks, which is in itself a 
tribute to Fellowes’s earlier labour, since the editor evidently reckons that 
he is preaching to the converted. He may, however, have been over- 
sanguine in not explaining, even in the preface, that the changes into 
triple rhythm involve a halving of the length of the notes. 

The instrumental pieces have been laid out with recorders in mind, 
though any pair of instruments will serve, provided that a careful note is 
made of the relative pitches of the two parts, which, as in the songs, are 
sometimes intended to be read an octave apart. In this respect No. 16, 
‘La Caccia’, does not seem happy in its present arrangement with both 
voices at the same pitch. Apart from other collisions, there are some 
jagged pairs of unlikely fourths which become fifths with the lower voice 
transposed down an octave. There are half-a-dozen misprints, a high 
number with but two voices to check. I. K. 


Concerto in G minor. By Pietro Nardini. Transcribed for Viola and Piano 
by Watson Forbes and Alan Richardson. (O.U.P. 5s. 6d.) Concerto 
for Viola and Strings. Arranged from the works of Handel by John 
Barbirolli. Viola and Piano Score. (O.U.P. 6s. 6d.) Concerto No. 3 
inG. For String Orchestra or for Piano, Organ or Harpsichord with 
String Accompaniment. By John Stanley. Edited by Gerald Finzi. 
Full Score. (Boosey & Hawkes. 7s.) 


A Violin Concerto in E minor by Nardini is the basis of a new concert 
piece for viola and piano. Two such experienced musicians were bound 
to turn out something which sounded well and was apt for the instruments, 
and may well regard this as praise enough. But there is enough Nardini 
left in the string part to cause distress to any listener with a sense of style. 
Does not the Philistine lurk behind this editorial sentence: ‘ The piano 
part is not a reduction from the orchestral score but a free arrangement 
suitable for concert use’? What a commentary can be read into those 
last few words! 

Sir John Barbirolli has strung together with sure hand and discriminat- 
ing taste five delightful movements from diverse and sometimes little- 
known sources. All deserve the light of day and suffer nothing in 
transcription. 

It was an excellent idea to publish more of Stanley, already beloved 
for one or two organ pieces. Finzi’s sound and useful work enables the 
piece (as was the composer’s intention) to be played in two ways, as a 
concerto-grosso with the usual “ concertino ” of two violins and cello, or 
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as a keyboard concerto with strings. While it is difficult to evade Handel’s 
gigantic shadow, there is something here of a charming, unpretentious 
character to bring one half-way to the editor’s high estimate of Stanley. 


I. K. 


Overture: ‘ Satyricon’. By John Ireland. Miniature Score (Joseph 
Williams. 6s.) 


This boisterous and heart-warming overture is a fitting work to 
inaugurate Williams’s new series of miniature scores, which is to consist 
of “ orchestral and chamber music works which have never before been 
published in miniature size”’. Delius, Gordon Jacob and Moeran are 
also to figure in this series. The present example is well printed on good 
paper and of a size (gin. X 6 in.) which makes the notes easy to read. 


I. K. 


Sei Canzoni da sonar a 4. By Claudio Merulo. Edited by Benvenuto 
Disertori. (Edizioni Suvini Zerboni, Milan.) 


The editor has transcribed into modern notation and set out as for 
string quartet six shapely and at times eloquent pieces which show another 
side of the brilliant master of the early toccatas. Here he is the mellow 
writer of pure instrumental polyphony. The first two pieces disregard 
the time-honoured opening gambit of the Canzon Francese, and in other 
respects the set is more mellifluous, yet not less pure in harmony, than 
many contemporary canzoni. There are two bad misprints which are 
evident from a study of the imitative entries, and some other unlikely 
harmonies arouse further suspicions. 


I. K. 
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ArTHUR MENDEL, co-editor with H. T. David of ‘ The Bach Reader’ 
(1945), contributes to the New York ‘ Musical Quarterly’ of October, 
1950, some items supplementary to that work. Here we find such details 
as the date of the death of J. S. Bach’s father, Johann Ambrosius (February 
2oth, 1695, and not the 24th, Terry’s date, which was the day of his 
burial). In the scuffle at Arnstadt on August 5th, 1705, what was Bach’s 
weapon? It was a sword, as Terry said, and not, as ‘ The Bach Reader’ 
had it, a dagger. It is pointed out that Terry antedated a little the 
cessation of Bach’s Kapellmeistership at Céthen. To most readers it will 
be news that at Céthen J. S. and Anna Magdalena between them (she 
was a Court singer) received a higher salary than anyone else at Prince 
Leopold’s Court, viz. 700 thalers, or as much as they were to get at 
Leipzig, where living was far costlier. 

There are one or two interesting tributes to Bach from contemporaries. 
Martin Heinrich Fuhrmann, writing under the name of Marcus Hilarius 
Frischumt in his ‘ Satans-Capelle’ in 1729, said: “ when I was at the 
Easter Fair at Leipzig recently I had the good fortune to hear the world- 
famous Mr. Bach. I ‘thought the Italian Frescobaldi had polished off 
the art of keyboard playing all by himself, and Carissimi was a most 
valued and cherished organist. But if one were to put the two Italians 
with their art on one side of the scales and the German Bach on the other, 
the latter would far outweigh them, and they would be lifted straight into 
the air”. 

While the general view that Bach’s music fell into something like 
obscurity in the half-century after his death is roughly true, Mr. Mendel’s 
extracts show how “a passionate few” cherished it. A pupil, J. P. 
Kirnberger, in his Harmony (1773) printed the first B minor fugue from 
the ‘ 48’ in full, with an analysis and a comment in which he calls Bach 
“the greatest harmonist of all times”. But at the same time the his- 
torian Johann Samuel Petri seems to have known of Bach almost exclu- 
sively as an executant, and not at all as a composer of church music. 
Mr. Mendel gives three versions of the Marchand affair, by Birnbaum, 
Adlung and Marpurg. Another anecdote that will be new to most readers 
is extracted from Kunzen-Reichardt’s ‘ Studies for Musicians and Music 
Lovers’ of 1793: 


When Kirnberger went to Leipzig to study counterpoint under the tutelage of the 
great Sebastian Bach and to learn to write in pure four-part style, he exerted himself 
so strenuously that he fell ill with a fever, and for eighteen weeks had to keep to his 
room. But he nevertheless continued, in his hours of respite from the fever, to work 
out all kinds of themes; and when Sebastian observed this extraordinary industry 
he offered to come up to Kirnberger’s room, since it might be bad for Kirnberger to 
go out, and the sending back and forth of the papers was somewhat inconvenient. 
When Kirnberger one day gave his master to understand that he could never 
adequately repay him for his kindness and his pains Bach, who without doubt fore- 
saw the future merits of his pupil in preserving the pure style of writing, and who 
loved the art for its own sake and not just for the advantages connected with it, said: 
“Deo not, my dear Kirnberger, speak of gratitude. I am glad that you wish to 
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study the art of tones from the root up, and it depends only on you to learn for your- 
self as much of it as has become known to me. I require nothing of you but the 
assurance that you will transplant that little in turn in the minds of other good 
students who are not satisfied with the ordinary lirum-larum.” 


There is an old report that Bach once said of his son C. P. Emanuel’s 
music: ‘ It is Prussian Blue—it fades”. But Mr. Mendel has failed to 
trace it in the writings of C. F. Cramer, to whom it has been attributed. 
He now agrees in ascribing the comparison between Bach and Handel 
(‘A Bach Reader’, p. 260, ff.) to C. P. E. Bach, instead of A. F. C. 
Kollmann. 


The Rome ‘ Rassegna Musicale’ for January 1951 reproduces two 
letters addressed by Debussy to Prince Poniatowski, which the prince has 
published in his memoirs, ‘ D’un iécle 4 Pautre’. In 1892, a time of 
difficulties for Debussy (“‘ for a long time now ”’, he says, “ tailors and 
shirtmakers have been like the figments of a fairytale ”), Poniatowski had 
the idea of finding a public or perhaps a patron for him in America. 
Anton Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky had recently enjoyed flattering 
success in New York; why should not Debussy make fame and fortune 
there? It was a tempting prospect, and Debussy, though “a man 
accustomed to spending his days at a desk, his one delight being to catch 
butterflies at the bottom of an inkpot”’, as he says of himself, was not 
averse from adventure. But the project presented more difficulties to him 
than to the sanguine prince, “ practising as I do a rather abstruse art (un 
art un peu abscons), one that requires that people should go out to meet it, 
for I have never brought myself to make advances from my side”. All 
the same, he has music enough on hand to make up a programme; and 
he names three ‘ Scénes au Crépuscule’ (presumably the Nocturnes) as 
“nearly finished”, a fantasia for piano and orchestra quite ready and 
“a little oratorio that strikes a mystic and rather pagan note”. A 
programme which the prince has sent him from New York “ encourages 
me, for, even if people there should understand nothing, they are so 
patient as to listen, which is rare enough, when you think of the little 
benches which as a rule are all there is to welcome any new music ”’. 
And he goes on to speak of himself as among the uncommon ones who 
have grasped the essence and “ speculative side” of music, which is 
usually treated as savages would treat a medieval manuscript. 

A longer letter of five months later (February 1893) touches with 
bitterness, in the introductory remarks, on family affairs. His people, it 
appears, had been building castles in Spain on the strength of his talent. 
Disappointed, they now were waging war on him with pinpricks, senti- 
mentally sometimes and at others out-and-out maliciously. He goes on in 
a disgruntled way to expatiate on Desire and Happiness, and on the 
fugitiveness of satisfaction. ‘‘ One may have a wild and sincere longing, 
almost a need, of an object of art—a Velazquez, a Satsuma pot or a new 
kind of necktie! What a delight is the moment of obtaining it—it is like 
love! In a week’s time—nothing. The thing is there and one may go 
for five or six days without so much as giving it a look. Only after months 
of absence is the old passion recalled; it is like the sun—so wonderfully 
dear when it first comes back on an April morning and so wearisome in 
the course of the summer months”. . 


Debussy goes on to profess envy of the prince in his preoccupation 
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with railways and figures, so depressing to anyone with a love of art is the 
sight of the people of the day who are supposed to represent it. He is 
pitiless towards Massenet’s ‘ Werther’, in which he observes a curious 
cleverness in meeting the need and the silliness of shallow amateurs. He 
deplores the practice of laying hands on a thing good in itself and mis- 
representing, as Gounod did with ‘ Faust’ and Ambroise Thomas with 
‘Hamlet’, its spirit with sweet nothings. 

A young star is rising in the sky. It is Gustave Charpentier, in whom 
Debussy sees a successor to Berlioz—Berlioz that prodigious humbug 
(prodigieux fumiste) who came to the point of believing in his own spoofs. 
Debussy seems to have known ‘ Louise’, though that work was not 
performed until 1900. ‘ Ca sent la pipe, et il y a comme des cheveux sur 
la musique’. And he goes on: “ Poor music! How such people drag 
you through the mud!” The compensation Debussy has found among 
these miseries is in his discovery of Palestrina and Victoria (whom he 
calls a primitive) at St. Gervais. 


R. C, 
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To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 


EVLYN HOWARD-JONES 
Sir, 

Evlyn Howard-Jones, who died on January 4, aged 73, was a truly 
classical pianist. It will hardly be disputed that in his day he was the 
greatest player of Brahms in London. He was a scholar at the Royal 
College of Music, and later a pupil of d’Albert’s. My memories of him 
belong to 1924-27, when I was his pupil and he was at the height of his 
career. His interpretation seemed as it were hewn out of stone. Always 
his attitude was more akin to that of a sculptor than a painter. He would 
say: ‘“‘ Remember, Brahms built with bricks. Beware of taking liberties 
with the general tempo! Chopin dealt in curves, his music is like rushes 
in a stream. Rushes can be swayed and bent, but you cannot bend 
bricks—and if you pull at them too much there is a fear lest the whole 
edifice may tumble down”. And again: “ Brahms’s work is like an 
unalterable mountain-range ”’. 


I always thought his Chopin playing lacking in rubato and in grace 
in the arabesques. But his playing of the Preludes was singularly fine. 
It was not in him to set an audience on fire; his insistence on considering 
music objectively did not make for romantic enthusiasm. He was a great 
teacher and an exacting one. His criticism could be devastating, and 
many pupils were utterly exhausted after a lesson. His variable moods 
made him no easy man to work with. His Welsh temper and my North 
Country temper did not always blend, but he could on occasion reduce 
me to saying with Katharine: 

** Then, God be bless’d, it is the blessed sun; 


But sun it is not, when you say it is not! ” 


He had, however, the saving grace of a great sense of humour. And 
there were rare moments when he could be humble. I remember his 
saying: “‘ Holst and I were like brothers. But I let him pass out of my 
life, and now I am too ashamed to go to him”’. His integrity as an artist 
was without a flaw. Here are words of his paraphrased from a lecture: 

Art has no conception of haste. A true artist aims at a certain point and cares not 


whether it takes him five minutes or half a lifetime to reach it. With infinite patience 
he goes on working towards that goal, however big or little it may be. 


H-J’s championship of Delius should not be forgotten. To him 
Delius dedicated the first of the Three Preludes for piano, and in the 
Five Piano Pieces is “ For Evlyn Howard-Jones: Mazurka and Waltz 
for a little girl”. H-J played these pieces at a Delius chamber concert 
at Wigmore Hall, November 8, 1924, a concert that was one of the 
memorable events of that season. The other artists were Albert Sammons, 
Beatrice Harrison and John Goss. I remember his insisting that all his 
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pupils should attend Delius’s ‘ Mass of Life’ at Queen’s Hall. Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducted. A magnificent performance! H-J was 
early impressed by Edmund Rubbra’s gifts, and truly prophesied that the 
young man would go far. 

We should not forget the work H-J did for the Federation of Music 
Clubs, or that he and his wife, Grace Thynne, the violinist, formed the 
Chelsea Children’s Chamber Music Club. Requiescat in pace! 

ConsTaNcE RICHARDSON. 

Bexhill. 


THE HAYDN SOCIETY 
Sir, 

We regret that the first volume of our Complete Edition has caused 
forceful expressions in England on the subject of “‘ Americanisms” in 
our musical terminology. We should like to explain our position in 
this regard more fully. 

This Complete Edition is a joint Austro-American project; that is, 
the research and printing, as well as most of the editing, is done in 
Vienna, supported from the proceeds of our gramophone records which 
are recorded in Vienna and sold in the United States, and which are, 
with a few exceptions (Mozart, Bach) exclusively hitherto unrecorded 
compositions of Haydn. Now, while it may be regrettable that this 
project was begun in Boston, nevertheless, the idea for the whole Haydn 
Complete Edition was American, the initial funds for it were provided 
by an American, and the American public now supports the 
project by purchasing the recordings which we issue. On the other hand 
Haydn’s language was German, and for this reason it was decided not to 
publish the critical revision in English alone but also in German. We 
did not feel it necessary to include an English translation of the word 
“ eighth-note ’, which, we thought, would be understood in England. 
It must be remembered that American critics would be justifiably 
horrified if they were given a sentence reading, for instance: “ Source 
A has a dotted semiquaver with two hemidemisemiquavers instead of 
Source B’s version of a dotted demisemiquaver with two hemidemi- 
semiquavers and a demisemiquaver rest”. Unfortunately, no one has 
been taught this terminology in the United States. A young student there 
does not know the meaning of “ minim ” or “ crotchet ”. He must con- 
sult a dictionary to discover the value of a ‘* hemidemisemiquaver ”’. 
We maintain that the beauty of Shakespeare’s language cannot be 
practically applied to musicology. Why not “ thirty-second ” or “ sixty- 
fourth”? note? Is this so abstruse, so barbaric? Will someone who 
loves ‘ Hamlet’ cringe in horror before a ‘‘ dotted quarter note ” ? 

We note the objection raised to the term “ voice-leading ” (a trans- 
lation of the German Stimm/fiihrung). We invite someone to supply a 
word which translates the meaning of the German word Stimmfiihrung- 
dinderungen correctly without using the word “ voice-leading ”, which, 
incidentally, is frequently employed in various articles by Sir Donald 
Tovey. We also suggest that there are certain words in music which 
should never have been incorporated into English at all, for instance the 
so-called “‘ high” or “ Bach” trumpet. We find the term far more 
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unfortunate than “ eighth-note ’’, since the adjectival use of “ Bach ”’ 
is really misleading from the musical standpoint, while the use of the 
term “ eighth-note” cannot really confuse anyone. If we were to 
follow these “time-honoured” English usages, our volume would 
certainly be reviewed in New York: “I invite New York publishers to 
make a point of honour of translating ‘ dotted semiquaver with hemi- 
demisemiquaver rest’ (an English translation of dotted 16th with 128th 
rest) into our language in the English books they receive here ”’, which 
would cause us as much unhappiness as did one English critic’s recent 
articles. We chose what we thought was the tactful way, and trust that, 
despite our “ eighth-notes”’, English audiences will derive some pleasure 


from being able to hear works of Haydn which, but for the initiative of 


Boston, they could not possibly ever hear. 

In order to satisfy our English subscribers, who have in eight weeks 
risen to the occasion and ordered twice the numbers of copies which we 
had supposed we could sell there in fifteen years, we shall print a table 
in each volume with comparative lists of “ American” and “ English ”’ 
nomenclature. We trust that our volumes will be judged in London on 
purely musicological grounds in future, and we, for our part, shall see 
that no more of Haydn’s sketches are “ stricken in pencil” in Vienna. 

H. C. Rospins LANDON 
Secretary General, The Haydn Society. 
Vienna. 


THE HORN 
Sir, 

I was interested to read Farquharson Cousins’s letter in your October 
issue regarding the deterioration in horn tone since the large-bore 
rotary-valve instrument with Bb alto attachment came into general use. 
I agree entirely, and deplore the present uncouth noises that have taken 
the place of the beautiful sounds that were produced by the famous 
players mentioned. The shortening of the F tube to that of the Bp, 
coupled with the heavy metal now used and the wide bore, consign 
this lovely singing-toned instrument to the same limited medium of a 
saxhorn or baritone—excellent military band instruments which no one 
would think of incorporating in an orchestra, since the tone does not 
blend at all with strings and woodwind. 

I also read with interest the article ‘ Mozart and the Horn’ in the 
same issue, by Martha Kingdon Ward. This lady is evidently a keen 
lover of the French Horn and the wonderful passages assigned to it by 
the great classical composers. I particularly like her phrase in referring 
to the horn duet in the minuet of the G Minor Symphony: “ the horns 
come sailing in with their own peculiar brand of sweet reasonableness.” 
There is no such “ peculiar brand ” attaching to the tone of the large-bore 
horn, and I submit that this effect would only be the case if two French 
Horns were used. The passage is fairly high and, as no doubt the short 
Bb would be used, the result would not be anything like this delightful 
description. And all the other horn passages in Mozart she so aptly 
portrays, would the same pleasure be derived if played on the large bore? 
I do not think so. | 


As a hornist myself, and still using the narrow-bore horn, I admit 
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that the alternative notes provided by the short Bp aattchment make 
the high register somewhat more certain, but I certainly do not concede 
that the loss of tone is compensated for by any degree of sureness obtained. 
At any rate the modern instruments in themselves do not produce the 
absolute perfection one is led to expect. The opening of the Prelude 
to ‘ Rheingold’ heard a while ago still proves that some passages can be 
as uncertain on the rotary as on the French Horn. Also a recording of 
Bach’s B Minor Mass heard recently over the radio, by a Viennese Choir 
and Orchestra, proved conclusively in the ‘‘ Quoniam”’ how the tone 
of this instrument has suffered. I have never heard such a travesty of 
horn tone as was produced on this occasion. All the notes of this difficult 
obbligato were there, but in assessing the worth of any performance 
surely tone plays a very important part and not just mechanical perfection. 
I remember Alfred Brain’s playing many years ago at Queen’s Hall the 
lovely little solo horn passage in the aria from Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Joan of 
Arc’. It was sheer magic: a beautiful sound that seemed to float around 
the hall from nowhere in particular. I maintain that this quality of tone 
is the true characteristic of the instrument and that it has now entirely 
disappeared with the advent of the large-bore horn. Also no doubt some 
of your older readers will remember the beautiful effect made by the 
horn quartet in the overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ as played by Borsdorf, 
Vandermeerschen, Busby and Brain (senior). 

I read a newspaper report of a recent performance of the Eroica 
Symphony which spoke of a sextet of horns (no doubt wide-bore rotary 
instruments) being used with great effect in the trio of the scherzo. I 
cannot imagine anything more foreign to Beethoven’s wishes. He deleted 
Napoleon’s name from the dedication of this symphony because of the 
Dictator’s brute-force methods, and I am sure the master would have 
deplored similar methods being applied to his horn parts. But 
perhaps doubling the parts is to allow for ene of these “ sure footed ” 
(or should I say ‘* sure noted ”’?) horns missing something! In any case it 
would be very difficult for any two players to synchronize absolutely in 
the very agile second horn part. 

I am all for a return to the narrow-bore sweet-toned French Horn, 
even if the difficulty of playing tenor register parts on a tube that is 
practically a bass register tube does make for occasional uncertainty ; 
and I am sure the much more beautiful tone and effects would be ample 
reward. 

HanpeLt Knotr 

New Malden. 


THE HARPSICHORD 
Sir, 

Mr. Halfpenny, I know, enjoys trailing his coat in front of me every 
bit as much as I enjoy charging after it when he does so. Sir! His 
discovery that “ the harpsichord has a preternatural gift for self-oblitera- 
tion when pitted against the merest whisper of modern” [why only 
‘** modern ”’?] “ orchestral string tone” is quite two hundred years 
corny, being in fact, the orthodox Baroque opinion. We read in the 
eighteenth-century authorities that the harpsichord cannot be heard 
separately with the orchestra, but that it subtly holds everything together 
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by its presence, and will be sadly missed if absent. That is, of course, as 
a continuo instrument. The last thing to do is to amplify this cementing 
continuo electrically, thus forcing attention to what should remain 
unobtrusively pervasive. Or perhaps I should say the last thing but one. 
The last thing of all is just to drop the continuo harpsichord entirely. 
So, naturally, this is what is generally done. 

. As a solo instrument with orchestra, on the other hand, the harpsi- 
chord must draw attention to itself, and effortlessly at that. Does 
Mr. Halfpenny imagine that Baroque composers were any blinder to this 
elementary necessity than classical and romantic composers were blind 
to the possibility of drowning the solo violin in a violin concerto? I am 
sure he imagines no such thing. It is and always was the composer’s job 
to score his concertos in such a way that his solo instrument tells easily and 
brilliantly; just as it is the conductor’s job, now that we rely on a con- 
ductor even in semi-chamber music like Baroque concertos, to see that 
his orchestra does not (which its own musicianship should in any case 
safeguard it from) mar the composer’s intentions by clumsy playing. 

Fair enough that too large an orchestra, or even too thick a string 
tone in a small orchestra, can and often does spoil everything. If not 
shutting my eyes to the truth that Baroque string music never will sound 
its crisp and brilliantly transparent self until string players learn radical 
lessons in Baroque technique of whose very necessity most of them 
remain blissfully unaware qualifies me for Mr. Halfpenny’s label of 
** authentick ”, and if Mr. Halfpenny really thinks that the way to reform 
or rather expand the technique of modern string playing for Baroque 
purposes is to encourage its worst vices by amplifying an already over- 
metallicized Pleyel harpsichord to rival and outdo them, then I suppose 
I had better end this letter “‘ yours authentickally ”; but feeling as I do 
I would much rather sign myself yours practically, 


London, N.W.3. RosBert DONINGTON 


THE MAJOR SCALE 
Sir, 

May I thank your reviewer for his criticism of my book ‘ The Major 
Scale Simply Explained’? I am slightly puzzled by two matters. First, 
your reviewer does not allow the untempered major scale to be any more 
of a natural phenomenon than Arabic or Indian scales. This seems to 
me to be discountenanced by a consideration of the first six partials and 
the further realization that numbers 4, 5 and 6 alone provide a triad free 
from beats; which triad, repeated logically in three positions, so as to 
allow of the simplest known modulation on either side, not only provides 
the pure major scale but also originates the whole interlocking system of 
tetrachords. 

Secondly, I do not know whether to take as a compliment the state- 
ment that the book deals with matters that are expressed in all books on 
harmony in a couple of chapters. I know no book on practical harmony 
that gives the slightest clue as to the nature of the relation existing between 
the harmonic series and the scale; and certainly none goes into physics. 
The whole thing seems to me to revolve upon the aesthetic need to 


modulate. E. J. Creepy. 
Birkenhead. 
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* * * Our reviewer replies: “I still maintain that the major and 
minor scales were survivals—of the fittest, if Mr. Creedy prefers it so— 
from the ecclesiastical modes. That they lend themselves to key-modu- 
lation I admit; but modulation is itself a man-made principle of con- 
venience. I cannot believe that in times long before Helmholtz anyone 
would have worried about ‘ absence of beats between partials ’, and had 
such a theorist existed the technique of singing and instrumental playing 
was then so little advanced that ‘ absence of beats’ would have been an 
academic idea quite incapable of realization ”’. 


BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN D 
Sir, 

The majority of choristers who have had any experience of this work 
will probably agree with the suggestion, recently made in a London 
newspaper, that it should be performed in Db. My own experience 
suggests even a further semitone down, to C. The extra vocal safety 
margin thus available would do much to improve that hard-to-come-by 
essential—quality—which chorus-masters strive so hard to cultivate in 
their choirs, which frequently consist largely of untrained amateurs. 

From the psychological, individualistic point of view, I have tried to 
show, in an article on “‘ Key colour and Temperament” (‘ Musical 
Opinion ’, May 1949), that there is a good deal of self-deception and per- 
sonal bias in investing particular keys with particular emotional attributes. 
Ninety-nine per cent of an average concert audience would be unaware 
of a transposed performance; likewise, the choristers themselves, unless 
well steeped in the D version, with its attendant vocal strain, would not 
notice the stepping down. For this reason they would be perfectly at 
home with their D vocal scores. So far as transposed versions of the 
orchestral parts are concerned, the preparation of a few sets of these, in 
MS form, for hire to the orchestras concerned, could readily be under- 
taken by one of the houses which specialize in this work. 

I hope that commentators will forge ahead with this idea, and that 
somebody will be realist enough to break away from musical conservatism 
in this matter, and try a “ C” performance. 

Tuomas B, Crow 

Smethwick. 


THE TREMOLO 
Sir, 

Vocal sound is energy which has its origin in the compressed air 
acting upon the singer’s vocal membranes. It follows, therefore, that 
every vocal sound constitutes a reflection of the aero-dynamic conditions 
established by the singer at the top of the windpipe. If the air pressure is 
steady, the tone will be steady; if the pressure oscillates, the tone will 
oscillate. 

Furthermore, the aero-dynamic situation at the top of the windpipe 
is itself a reflection of the muscular action employed to establish compres- 
sion, so that, in the last analysis, steadiness of tone depends absolutely 
upon a respiratory action which causes the air in the lungs to be pressed 
steadily and unremittingly against the undersides of the vocal membranes. 
In correct singing the air is not breathed out, as Aikin maintained; it is 
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squeezed out, as both Caruso and Bonci insisted. The thoracic squeeze 
causes a reflex contractive action of the windpipe, so that the larynx is 
held firmly against the pressure. Abdominal or diaphragmatic breathing 
robs the singer of the capacity to execute the “ thoracic squeeze ’’, and 
the reflex contraction of the windpipe becomes spasmodic and (in time) 
oscillatory. 

It is probable that some confusion of opinion has been caused by 
Garcia’s division of the “ in-breath ’’ into two stages, the first of which 
he describes as “‘ abdominal” (‘ Hints on Singing’). It is essential to 
remember, however, that when Garcia speaks of the stomach (“ the 
stomach slightly protrudes ”’, passim), he refers to the upper abdominal 
region, between the navel and the base of the breastbone, and not to the 
lower abdominal wall. In his second stage of inspiration (the raising of 
the ribs), the air in the lungs is lifted, so to speak, towards the upper part 
of the chest, while the upper abdomen is slightly drawn in (“‘ the stomach 
is drawn in”’, p.). In correct breathing, the lower abdomen is drawn in 
prior to inspiration, while the upper abdomen executes first a slight “ out ” 
and then a slight “in” movement. It is the lifting of the breath in the 
second stage of inspiration which places the human “ air compressor ” 
in its correct functional adjustment. FRANKLYN KELSEY. 


Cardiff. 


LEITMOTIVES 
Sir, 

I cannot agree with your correspondent’s suggestion that “ Leit- 
motive ’’, i.e. half German and half English, should be used instead of 
** Leitmotif ” which is half German and half French (I have always been 
astonished that the latter was used so frequently here). Even if you want 
to translate “‘ Leit”’ as well as “ Motiv’, this is hardly possible, since 
“leading ”’—a word much in vogue with our friends in the U.S.A.— 
does not convey the right meaning. I think the proper way would be to 
leave the classical word intact: ‘‘ Leitmotiv”’, singular, “‘ Leitmotive ” 
plural. 

Another word taken over from the German language and used here 
is “ Kindergarten ”’. I have never seen this altered to ‘‘ Kindergarden”, 
nor does the O.E.D. mention anything of the kind. 

Paut Hirscu 
Cambridge. 
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